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JOACHIM RAFF’S SYMPHONY 
(NO, 2, IN C MAJOR, OP. 140). 
By C, A. Barry, M.A. 


OF Raff’s six published symphonies—for each of which, 
it may be remarked, he has found a different publisher— 
that which we have now to discuss is the property of 
Messrs. Schott and Co. It is one of two which alone 
of the six may be regarded as “ absolute” rather than as 
» “programme” music. But though its composer has not 
furnished us with an explanatory programme of its con- 
tents, it by no means follows that it does not rest upon a 
poetical basis. Following, therefore, the example of the 
composer, who has made no avowal of his purpose, w 
refrain from conjecturing what this may have been. We 
have no hesitation, however, in stating it as our convic- 
tion that this second symphony of Raff’s will, on its 
coming to a hearing in England, prove as acceptable to 
the general listener on account of its pleasingly tuneful 
and genial character, as unquestionably it will be 
admired by musicians for its clever and thoroughly 
musicianly construction. It was composed in 1869, and 
is written for a full orchestra, trombones occurring in 
three of the four movements, and a piccolo in two. The 
a and horn parts are for valve instruments, and, as 
usual with Raff, are written throughout in the key of F. 

“Multum ¢2 parvo” rather than “Multum 7” parvo” 
would be an appropriate motto for the first movement, 
which forms a striking example of Raff’s skill in appar- 
ently developing an entire movement from a short phrase 
founded upon the major triad or natural notes of the horn. 
We say pepementy, because we think it has but too often 
happened that critics have spoken of themes, which have 
met with clever and effective development at the hands of 
composers, as themes which readily lend themselves to 
such treatment, without giving their authors the full 
credit of their invention. In the present instance we are 
loth to believe that it was merely by a happy accident 
that the first subject of the movement before us turned 
out to be capable of treatment in canon (see No, 5), and 
are, therefore, inclined to think rather that it was designed 
with this end in view; and that accordingly the fullest 
credit is due.to its author for its discovery. As a rule, 
the simplér the theme proposed, the more capable it 
proves of varied and extended thematic development. 

Raff’s second symphony starts in the following natural 
and unaffected manner :— 









































The first two bars and two-thirds of the third are to be 
regarded as an introduction, which serves to fix the key 
and rhythmical swing of what follows. The “first sub- 
ject,” which immediately follows, is assigned to the 
clarinets and violas, ——— by the bassoons and 
lower strings. It isimmediately repeated by the horns and 
middle strings, with a florid figure for the first violins super- 
imposed, the fashion of which is indicated in the last two 
bars of our quotation. An intervenient passage leads to 
its third appearance, when it is now heard from the full 
orchestra, the melody being assigned to the wind instru- 
ments, and the string band keeping up a moving accom- 
paniment incrotchets. This is supplemented by a passage 
commencing as follows :— 
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Especial notice should be taken of the tenor part, as it 
forms the germ of a theme of which salient use is subse- 
quently made. It leads directly to the “ second subject,” 
or “dominant” section, which commences thus melo 
diously :— 
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The even tenor of its way-is at length checked by a 
new subject, in which the displaced accent greatly tends 
to break a’ rhythm which might otherwise easily become 
monotonous, 





This, or modifications of it, is several: times repeated on 
different degrees of the stave, and with other subject- 
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After several modified repetitions; it transfers its com- 
panionship to the first in the following shape :— 


No, 8. 
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The rest of the subject-matter quoted now undergoes 
ingenious and elaborate contrapuntal treatment, portions 
of one theme frequently appearing in combination with 
portions of another. With feelings of admiration for 
Raff’s powers of continuity, and without a suspicion of 
diffuseness, we are brought round, in an easy and natural 


. ‘manner, to the return of the first subject, the instrumen- 


tation of which on its resumption is somewhat different 
to that of its first appearance. The course of the repeti- 
tion of the first part is conducted in the usual manner, 
what was formerly the “dominant” section being brought 
toa full tonic close. Here we might have expected the 
movement to end with a short coda; but no ! Raff, never at 
ldss, starts afresh with further examples of the richness 
of his powers of development. 

The following trite and unpromising phrase has all the 
look of a fresh subject :— © 
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Its appearance here is justified by the fact that it is made 
to do duty as an accompaniment to both the first and 


sécond subjects. It is nrst heard in alliance with the 
second, thus :—- ~ 





This brings us directly to the final occurrence of the first 
subject, for which our composer has still a new treatment 
at command. Here the leading theme (No, 1) is played 
forte by the flutes, hautboys, clarinets, two horns and 
violas, while the violins encircle it with a brilliant figure 
in quavers, with extreme care marked /-——= mif/=—. A 
short coda by the full orchestra closes the movement with’ 
extreme brilliancy. 

The second movement—Andante con moto—commences 
with the following sweetly-harmonised melodious theme, 
played by the string band, four horns, and bassoons :— 


No. 9. 
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It is immediately repeated an octave higher, an oboe 
(solo) playing the melody, clarinets and bassoons filling 

p the harmony, and the strings accompanying frzzicato. 
ih response follows :— 
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Similarly treated, this brings us, after a tonic close and 
other subsidiary matter, to a charming Schumann-like 
passage, commencing :— 
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This song-like theme, after considerable extension, is 
succeeded by the two first quoted (Nos. 9 and 10), which 
are now associated with a florid and elaborate accompani- 
ment. Strikingly contrasted with the foregoing, the follow- 
ing bold and vigorous theme is’ given out in unison, 
reduplicated in five octaves by the whole of the string and 
wood band and trombones :— 
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After receiving fugal treatment, it is followed by a repeti- 
tion of No. 11,nowin Cmajor. Portions of Nos. 10 and 11 
in conjunction lead to an entire repetition of the first tonic 
section (Nos, 9 and 10). Here the melody is sustained by 
the lower strings and trombones, the whole of the rest of 
the orchestra accompanying 7, the violins in sextuplets 
of quavers, and the wind instruments with notes of various 
lengths. The climax thus attained gradually subsides, 
and after a lengthened crescendo and a /fortissimo, in 
which the trombones and horns present a reminiscence 
of No, 12, the movement.concludes pianissimo. 

The third movement—A é/egro vivace,inG minor—which 
has more the character of a quick minuet than a scherzo, 
after four bars for the violoncellos, which are identical 
with the first four bars of the bass of our quotation, sets 
out as follows :— 

No. 13. 
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To this succeeds the following Haydn-like theme in B flat, 
the subject of which is sustained by the basses and bas- 
a 1 accompanied by flutes, hautboys, horns, and 
violas :— 
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This brings us back to the first subject (No. 13), and this 
again to a repetition of the second subject (No. 14), 
which now appears in G minor, and after being treated as 
a canon in the octave, closes the first section. 

Its “trio,” or second section, in C major, commences 
as follows :— 

No. 15. 
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No. 16, 




















which in its turn gives way to a repetition of No. 15 with 
sundry modifications. An episode, or second “trio,” in 
A flat, commencing :— 


No. 17. 






























brings us again to No. 15, more fully elaborated, and to a 
repetition of the entire first section. oN 
, With a view to avoiding the monotony of effect which 
might arise from two quick movements following in im- 
imediate succession, the fourth and last movement is 





‘by a short introduction (Andante maestoso) 
commencing thus pompously :— ' anes 
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The Allegro con spirito to which it directly leads starts 
thus :— 
No. 19. 
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This again is to be regarded as introductory matter lead- 
ing to the “ first subject” proper :-— 














No. 20. 
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This worked out, we are brought, in a remarkably fluent 
manner, to the “second,” or “dominant” subject :— 


No. 21, 
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This, towards its close, it will be noticed, is treated in 
canon, and subsequently gives rise to several canonic 
imitations of much interest, but too numerous to quote. 
Fresh subsidiary and transitional matter brings the 
“dominant” section to a climax, with a short theme com- 
mencing in the following vigorous manner :— 

No. 22. 














The following short phrase:— 
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derived from the first few bars of the introduction (No. 18), 














tions of No, 19, forms the principal basis of the middle 


section. A repetition of the entire first section is followed 
by more elaboration and extension, and a short coda (p71 
mosso), based upon No. 23, transposed to C, concludes the 
work in a brilliant and highly satisfactory manner. 








RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS “RING OF THE 
NIBLUNG.” 


SUCH is the comprehensive title of an article, from the 
= of Dr. F, Hueffer, which appeared in the April num- 
t of the New Quarterly Magazine (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler). The difficulty, if not indeed the impossibility, of 
treating so vast a subject in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner within the scope of a magazine article is suffi- 
ciently apparent. Though Dr. Hueffer’s style and mode 
of expression is none of the clearest or most inviting, he 
may fairly be credited with having said as much, and 
with having spoken as much to the point, as could ‘have 
been expected of him within so limited a compass. The 
title of his article fairly describes its contents. Though 
his main object has been to offer some account of 
Wagner's great tetralogy 7he Ring of the Niblung, one 
can easily understand his feeling himself under the neces- 
sity of devoting a large portion of the space at his com- 
mand to speaking of Wagner and his antecedents for the 
instruction of the general reader. Of Wagner and his 
theories generally Dr. Hueffer tells us little that has not 
been already advanced by Mr. Dannreuther and others in 
former pages of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. We 
need not, therefore, dilate at length upon what he 
says under this heading. Explanation of Wagner’s pre- 
ference for mythical over historical or domestic subject- 
matter has, however, so often been demanded, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting an extract from his remarks. 
And this we do with the more satisfaction because it is 
given in Wagner's own words, and further, because these 
in a measure tend to account for some of the artistic 
reforms which he has adopted. Wagner writes :— 

“The plastic unity and simplicity of the mythical sub- 
ject-matter allowed of the concentration of the action on 
certain important and decisive points, and thus enabled 
me to rest on those fewer scenes with a perseverance 
sufficient to expound the motive down to its ultimate 
dramatic consequences. The nature of the subject, 
therefore, could not induce me, in sketching my scenes, 
to consider in advance their adaptability to any particular 
musical form, the particular kind of musical treatment 
being necessitated by these scenes themselves. It could 
not enter my mind to engraft on this my musical form, 
growing as it did out of the nature of the scenes, the tra- 
ditional forms of operatic music, which could only have 
marred and interrupted its organic development. I, 
therefore, never thought of contemplating on principle, 
and as a deliberate reformer, the destruction of the aria, 
duet, and other operatic forms; but the dropping of these 
forms followed consistently "from the nature of my 
subjects.” 

The ultimate result of a reform begun in this spon- 
taneous manner was the great cycle of tragedies which 
forms the subject of the latter part of Dr. Hueffer’s essay. 
Before entering upon this he casts a passing glance ve 
he himself expresses it) on the a links o 
chain of development, extending from an but blind- 
fold groping for a new mode of utterance in the Flying 
Dutchman, to the fullest light of artistic purpose in the 
Niblungen. To those who have but just begun to turn 
their attentions to Wagner, what he says cannot prove 
otherwise than instructive. 





and treated ‘contrapuntally in conjunction with modifica. | 


Asregards his treatment of 7he Ring of the Niblung, Dr. 
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Hueffer tells us that it has not been his intention to write 
a criticism of a work which, by its organic treatment, 
defies microscopic treatment ; but that his purpose has 
been altogether more of an exegetical than of a critical 
nature, his aim being ‘‘to give an idea of the grandeur 
of the old Teutonic types, seen through the medium of a 
great modern, poet’s recreative power ; and at the same 
time to show how, by the blending of the musical with 
the dramatic form, a new style of art has been produced, 
differing from and superior to what either poetry or music 
could ever achieve in their separate spheres.” 

It is to be regretted that the bald and prosy manner— 
arising partly, let us hope, from the narrow space to 
which he has been restricted—in which he has analysed 
the subject-matter of Wagner's tetralogy, and remarked 
upon portions of the music, altogether fails to reveal the 
beauties of Wagner's dramatic poem, or to excite curiosity 
respecting it. On the other hand, the information 
which he has given respecting the original sources .of 
Wagner’s poem, which may be regarded as reliable, and 
about the way in which Wagner has remodelled the old 
stories from the Eddas and the Saga of the Volsungs 
for dramatic purposes, will, as far as it goes, be not without 
interest and instruction for the student. As Dr. Hueffer, 
when speaking of Wagner, seems never at a loss for 
matter, it is the more to be regretted that what he has 
written should not have been submitted to stricter editorial 
supervision. He would then have been saved from the 
ignominy of falling into errors, arising from his imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language, such as the 
substitution of “ consecutive” for “ successive,” “ scraggy” 
for “ craggy,” “fell into” for “ occurred in,” and “com- 
passion” for “regret;” nor should we have found him 
speaking of Tausig, whom we have always regarded as a 
man, and as a very great man, as the “late celebrated 
pianiste” (sic). 








A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


CaRE and Sorrow, guardian divinity of the German 
musician—an it be not his hap to brandish his staff in a 
court theatre—of thee be first and most adulatory 
mention made, the moment I seek to recall this episode of 
my past. Yield thee to my muse, sturdy companion of my 
pilgrimage! Thy truth has never wavered, and thou hast 
never abandoned me: what smiled upon me hast ever 
beaten back with strong hand—hast always sheltered me 
against the scorching ‘sun-glances of fortune. With un- 
swerving constancy hast thou hidden from me,asina cloud, 
the vain possessions of this world. Take my thanks for 
thy unwearying attachment! But if it may be, with lapse 
of time, seek thee out some other worthy of thy care ; for, if 
only for curiosity’s sake, I am minded to experience how 
one can get on without thee. At the least, grant me this— 
pour out thy choicest venom on the heads of the political 
enthusiasts, the mad dreamers, who would unite all 
Germany under one sceptre ; for then there would be but 
one sole court theatre, and, consequently, but one solitary 
court musical director. What then would become of my 
prospects, of the last hopes to which I cling, the which are 
of so faint and misty a hue to my vision even amid this 
wealth of courts and of theatres?—But my eyes are 
ed ; Iam growing blasphemous. Pardon, O guardian 
* divinity, the rash aspiration I have uttered. My heart is 
none the less bare to thee, and thou knowest how com- 
‘pletely I am thine, and would remain thine even were 
there a thousand court theatres in Germany. Amen. 
Before the performance of this my daily devotion, I put 





hand to nothing, and thus have had to delay this record 
of my pilgrimage to Beethoven. 

To provide against: the possibility of this important 
document being made public after my death, I think as 
well to say who and what I am, as otherwise much 
therein contained might remain. beyond comprehension. 
Hear, therefore, and understand, great world and kind 
executors. 

A second-rate town in central Germany is my native 
place. I do not know exactly what my friends intended 
to make of me; but I remember well how one evening I 
heard a symphony of Beethoven’s played over, and how 
from that moment I was taken with a fever, fell ill, and re- 
covered to find myself a musician. To this circumstance 
it may be due that though in course of time I became ac- 
quainted with other noble music, I yet loved, reverenced, 
worshipped Beethoven above all. Every delight was dead 
to me except that of entering so deeply into the pro- 
fundities of this genius, that at last imagination half per- 
suaded me that I had become absorbed into his essence, 
and thus as an infinite part of him I began to look upon 
myself as worthy, to acquire higher views and conceptions, 
in short, to undergo a transmutation into what is by the 
wise commonly called a fool. My folly, however, was of 
a very genial description, and did no one any hurt. The 
bread I ate while in this condition was very dry, and 
the liquid I drank very watery ; for lesson-giving is not a 
very lucrative trade with us, O, most noble world and 
executors ! 

In such fashion I dwelt .awhile in my garret; but 
one day it struck me that the man whose creations | 
so intensely reverenced was still alive. For the life of me 
I could not make out how it was I had never thought of 
that before. It had not occurred to me that Beethoven 
could have a real presence, eat bread, and breathe air like 
one of ourselves. There, however, Beethoven was, living 
in Vienna ; and, over and above, a poor, German musician. 
Now all my peace of mind was gone! all my imagining 
culminated in the wish /o see Beethoven. No Mussulman 
ever yearned more devoutly to view the grave of his 
prophet than I to enter the petty room in which Beethoven 
dwelt, 

But how could I contrive to give effect to my desire? 
It was a very long journey to Vienna, and for that money 
was wanted ; while I, poor soul, hardly earned enough to 
keep breath in me. I had to rack my brains for some ex- 
traordinary resource that might afford the needful coin. 1 
had a few sonatas for the piano on ‘hand—things that I 
had composed in the style of the great master—and with 
them I betook myself toa publisher. A few words from 
him sufficed to make me aware what a fool I was to ex- 
pect payment for work of thatkind. However, he advised 
me, if I really wanted to make a little money by composi- 
tion, to try first to get up my name by a few gadops and 
potpourris. 1 shuddered, but my longing to stand face to 
face with Beethoven got the better ; 1 composed ga/ops 
and fotpourris, but at the time I felt so deeply ashamed 
that it seemed sacrilege even to glance at the master’s 
works. 

Unluckily this first sacrifice of my innocence did nat 
meet the expected reward, for my publisher told me that it 
was above all things necessary to have acquired some sort 
of a reputation. I shuddered again, and gave way to 
despair. This despair, however; gave birth to several ex- 
cellent galops. For these I actually got money, and at 
length 1 fancied 1 had accumulated enough to betake 
myself to the execution of my Meantime, two years 
had slipped away, the while I been in constant terror 
lest Beethoven should die before I had made a name for 
galops and potpourris, Thank God! he had. lived till 
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that name was fully acquired. Hallowed Beethoven, 
forgive this my reputation ; it was earned that I might 
be able to look upon thee ! 

Oh, what an excess of joy! My object was attained ! 
Who could be happier than I? I could sling my bundle 
on my shoulder, and wander away towards Beethoven. 
A tremor as of one that enters the sanctuary befell me, as 
I strode out of the city gate, and turned my face south- 
wards. I should very much have liked to have taken a 
seat in the diligence, not because I feared the weary trudge 
afoot (oh, what labour would I not joyfully have under- 
gone for such an object), but because I should have been 
so much the sooner in the presence of Beethoven. But I 
had not carried my fame as composer of ga/ops far enough 
to have the means for that ; so.I bore up patiently under 
my exertions, and was happy in the thought that now at 
last they brought me step by step nearer to the end of all 
my striving. Oh! what fancies and what dreams danced 
before me! The lover returning after long absence to the 
maid of his early choice could not know more of bliss. 

In this fashion I marched into Bohemia—the land of 
harpers and of ballad-singers. In a little town I chanced 
upon a party of itinerant musicians, They formed a little 
orchestra, composed of a bass, two violins, two horns, a 
clarinet, and a flute; moreover, there was one girl who 
played the harp, and two others with capital voices. They 
played dances, and sang songs ; money was given to them, 
and they wandered farther afield. I came upon them 
again in a pleasant, shady nook beside the high road. 
They had thrown themselves on the grass, and were par- 
taking of their midday meal. I lay down among them, 
and explained that I too was a wandering musician, and 
we soon grew confidential. When they began playing 
dances, I asked timidly whether they had already got hold 
of my galops. Ah, glorious! they had never heard of 
them! Oh, how delightful that was for me! 

I asked if they never played anything but dance music. 

“ Ay, yes,” they answered, “but only for ourselves, not 
for the gentlefolk.” They unpacked their treasures. I 
caught sight of the great septuor of Beethoven. In amaze, 
I inquired whether they played that also. 

“And why not?” the eldest of them replied. “ Joseph 
has got a bad hand, and cannot play the second violin, or 
else we'd go through it for the pleasure of the thing.” 

Beside myself, I snatched up Joseph’s violin, promising 
to do my best to supply his place, and we began the 
septuor. 

Oh, how splendid! There, under the blue sky, on a 
Bohemian high road, to hear the septuor of Beethoven 
executed by a troop of itinerant musicians, with a precision, 
purity, and depth of feeling rare among the most masterly 
Ve serg ! Great Beethoven, we sacrificed worthily on thy 

tar ! 

We were just breaking into the finale when— the road 
turned off uphill at this point—an elegant travelling chariot 
made its appearance, and came slowly and noiselessly 
onwards till it stopped close to us. An amazingly long 
and amazingly fair young man was lying stretched out 
inside, who listened to our music with considerable 
attention, and, taking out his pocket-book, made some 
notes ; thereupon he tossed a piece of gold out of the 
carriage, and ordered the driver to proceed, addressing 
some words in English to his servant, from which I con- 
cluded that he must be an Englishman. This occurrence 
put us out somewhat; fortunately, however, we had 
fished the septuor. I embraced my friends, and ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany them ; but they explained 
that they were about to quit the main route, and take a 
cross path which would bring them to their own village, 
where they intended to rest for awhile. Had not Bee- 





thoven himself been awaiting me, I should certainly have 
accompanied them thither. As it was, we parted with 
mutual regret.—A bit later on it struck me that no one 
had picked up the Englishman’s gold piece. 

In the next inn in which I sat down to refresh my 
weary limbs, I found the Englishman discussing a solid 
meal. He gazed at me fixedly for a long while, and at 
length addressed me in passable German. — 

“Where are your companions?” he inquired. 

“ Gone home,” I answered. : 

“Take your violin and play something,” he continued ; 
“here’s money.” ‘ 

This annoyed me. I explained that I did not play for 
money, and that besides I hadn’t any violin, and gave 
him to understand in a few words how I encountered the 
musicians. : 

“They played well,” the Englishman replied, “and 
Beethoven’s symphony was also excellent.” 

This remark struck me. I ‘inquired whether he also 
busied himself with music. : 

“Yes,” he answered. “I play the flute twice a week, 
on Thursdays I blow the waldhorn, and on Sundays I 
compose.” ; 

That was a good deal. I was much surprised. In all 
my life I had never heard of a travelling English musician. 
It occurred to me, therefore, that they must make a good 
thing out of it, if they could go about in such fine equi- 
pages. I asked whether he was a musician by profession. 

For a long while I got no answer. At last he pumped 
out slowly his reply that he had a great deal of money. 

I saw at once the blunder I had committed; he had 
evidently taken my question as an insult. Rather at a 
loss, I remained silent, and discussed my simple fare. 

The Englishman, however, after another spell of fixed 
contemplation, addressed me again. 

“Do you know Beethoven?” he inquired. 

I replied that I had never been in Vienna, but that I 
was-on the point of going there in the hope of gratifyin, 
the most intense of my desires, that of seeing my adore 
master. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked. 

“From Leipzig.” 

“That’s not far. I come from England, and want to 
know Beethoven too. We'll both make his acquaintance-: 
he is a very famous composer.” 

“What a curious encounter,” I thought to myself. 
“ Exalted master, what different people dost thou attract. 
In private carriages and afoot the pilgrims come.” My 
Englishman interested me. I confess, however, that I 
scarcely envied him his equipage. It seemed to me as if 
my weary, footsore pilgrimage were something more 
hallowed and devotional, and that its culmination must 
bring more bliss to me than to him, who rolled thither in’ 
his pride and -haughtiness. ; 

At that moment the postillion blew his horn, and the 
Englishman took his departure, after calling to me that 
he would be the first to see Beethoven. 

I had hardly tramped an hour or two in his track before 
I unexpectedly came upon him again. It was on the 
high road. A wheel had come off the carriage. He, how- 
ever, remained inside, reposing with majestic calm ; his 
servant, in like fashion, perched up behind, although the 
vehicle leant half over. I learnt that they were awaiting 
the return of the postillion, who had gone.to a somewhat 
distant village to fetch a smith. They had already been 
waiting a long while, and as the servant knew nothing 
but English, I determined to go myself to the —— to 
hurry on both postillion and smith. I soon ag be the 
former in a tap-room with a glass of brand: him, 
which 


to have relieved him of anxiety on 
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account of the Englishman ; but, nevertheless, I dragged 
him, along with the smith, back to the broken carriage. 
The mischief was made good ; the Englishman promised 
to announce my arrival to Beethoven, and drove off. 

What was my “cs aga when next day I again came 
upon him on the high road, This time, however, there 
was nothing wrong with the wheel ; he had stopped right 
in the middle, and was reading a book, and seemed very 
well pleased when he saw me approaching. 

“T have been waiting here for many hours,” he said, 


“because just about this place. it struck me that I 


had done wrong not to invite you to drive with me to 
Beethoven, Driving is better than walking ; get in.” 

I was again taken aback. For a moment I really 
hesitated whether I should not accept his offer ; but soon 
I recalled the oath I had made the day before when I saw 
the Englishman drive away : I had vowed, whatever came 
to pass, to end my pilgrimage afoot. This I said aloud. 
Thereat it was the Englishman’s turn to be taken aback. 
He repeated his offer, and all about the number of hours 
he had waited for me, although he had-been considerably 
detained at his last quarters by the thorough repairs the 
accident had entailed. I remained firm, and he drove off 
wondering. 

In reality I had taken a secret dislike to him, for 
I could not shake off a gloomy foreboding that this 
Englishman would somehow be the cause of much sorrow 
tome. Moreover, his admiration of Beethoven, and his 
intention of becoming personally acquainted with him, 
appeared more in the light of a caprice of a rich gentle- 
man than the deep heartfelt yearning of an enthusiastic 
soul. On this account I preferred to avoid him, in order 
not to desecrate the aspirations that took up all my being, 
by communion with him. 

But as if fate were minded to prepare me for the dan- 
gerous relation to this gentleman which lay hidden in the 
future, | came upon him the same evening again. He 
had stopped before an inn, and seemed to be expecting 
me, for he sat with his back to the horses, with his face 
in the direction from which I came. 

“Sir,” he addressed me, “I have again waited many 
hours for you. Will you drive with me to Beethoven ?” 

This time my surprise was mingled with a secret 
horror. For this astounding perseverance on my behalf | 
could suggest no other explanation than that the English- 
man, becoming aware of my increasing dislike ta him, had 
determined to force himself upon me to my destruction. 
With unconcealed irritation I once more refused his 
offer. Thereupon he exclaimed haughtily, “ Hang it! 
you don’t value Beethoven much. I shall soon meet 
him ;” and away he sped. 

This time was really the last that I encountered this 
islander on my long march to Vienna. At length I set 
foot in the streets of the great capital—my pilgrimage was 
accomplished. With what a glorious consciousness did | 
enter this Mecca of my faith! All the toil and bitterness 
of my weary tramp were forgotten. 1 was on the spot, 
within the walls that girt in Beethoven. 

(To be continued.) 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
{FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT). 


LEIPZIG, April, 1875. 


WirTu this letter we close our report of the Leipzig musical 
season 1874-75. Whatever musical novelties the summer 


season may bring forward, they will hardly be of muc 








importance, for at the theatre no preparations have as yet 


been made for presenting any of the newest operatic 
works. Edmund Kretschmer’s Fo/kunger, a highly com- 
mendable work, was given twelve times in Dresden with 
great success ; while the 7aming of the Shrew was com- 
pletely successful in Vienna. The same may be said of 
Carl Goldmark’s opera, Die Kinigin von Saba. Ih 
Bremen, dda, an opera by Reinthaler, was very favour- 
ably received. Of smaller operatic novelties, we must 
mention Reinecke’s Abentheuer Handels, which was pre- 
sented several times at Dresden and other places wi 

immense success. But our opera directors seem quite 
indifferent to all these novelties, and we have at present 


‘as little chance of making the acquaintance of any one 


of them as‘we have of a hearing of Richard Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde, his Walkiire, Bruch’s opera Hermione, 
or one of Rubinstein’s four operas. Even Verdi’s Aida has 
not yet been thought of. We do not quite know which 
astonishes us most, the indolence of the opera-direction, 
or the almost incredible patience of the Leipzig public, 
which, with very rare exceptions, has been offered nothing 
but the same old.stock pieces. Since the successful pro- 
duction of Die Meistersinger, more than four years ago, 
the revival of Schumann’s Genoveva has been the only 
important step that our opera directors have taken. We 
speak about this, our grievance, in order to explain the 
reason of our prolonged silence on this topic. 

The nineteenth Gewandhaus concert opened with the 
overture to Mendelssohn’s Athalie. No particularly 
lucky star presided over this concert. Kapellmeister 
Reinecke was taken ill two days before the concert, and 
the opera director, Kapellmeister Schmidt, conducted 
the last rehearsal, as well as the performance itself. 
Herr Schmidt, an experienced opera director, acquitted 
himself as well as it was possible with so difficult a task 
as that of conducting Mendelssohn’s overture, as well as 
the second part of Gade’s cantata Die Kreusfahrer and 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, almost a prima vista. And 
yet the impression that remained was not altogether an 
agreeable one. We heard Mendelssohn’s overture at the 
Gewandhaus this winter, at the time of the production of 
the whole work of 4¢hadie, when it was played better, and 
with more spirit. Although we are enthusiastic admirers 
of Mendelssohn’s music, yet we believe that this overture 
is not of sufficient importance to make its performance 
twice during one winter desirable. We think that the 
overture and march of the priests are the weakest numbers 
of the whole work. 

We gave a minute description of Gade’s Aveusfahrer 
in this paper three years ago, at the time of its first per- 
formance at the Gewandhaus. We then spoke candidly 
of the insignificance of this new work of the Danish com- 
poser, and cannot account for the second part of it being 
now again brought forward. Gade’s Kreusfuhrer belongs 
to that class of works in which the want of idea and in- 
ventive power is replaced by elaborate technique. An 
art work the result of cool and judicious reflection will 
never create more than a feeling of respect for the know- 
ledge and ability of its author. This is the sole acknow- 
ledgment which it is in the power of the musician to 
bestow. The mass of the public is influenced by that 
only which works most directly on their feelings. Gade’s 
Armida, as the second part of the Kreusfahrer is entitled, 
left no impression on the public. As regards chorus and 
orchestra, the performance was satisfactory. The solo 
parts were excellently rendered. Mme. Peschka-Leutner 
sang the part of Armida, and Herr Ernst that of Rinaldo. 

he performance of the ninth symphony was not as 
brilliant as it has heen in former years, but for this we do 
not méan to reproach Herr Schmidt, for it is certainly an 
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exceedingly difficult task to produce this immmense work 
at a concert, if the director has conducted only the last 
rehearsal. .We ‘can, however, bestow unqualified praise on 
the solo singers—Mme. Peschka-Leutner and Herr Gura, 

On the other hand, the performance of Beethoven’s 
Heroic Symphony at the last (twentieth) Gewandhaus 
concert was all that could be wished. This concert com- 
menced with the ballet scenes, Aria dei Atleti, chaconne, 
gavotte, and chaconne, from Helena and Paris, by Gluck. 
We cannot, however, attach any particular value to these 
pieces, and should have preferred to hear the Furies and 
Spirits’ Dance from Orpheus, or the large chaconne from 

“ceste. “Mme. Schimon-Regan then sang the scene and 
romance; “Assisa” from Rossini’s O¢hello, and, later in 
the evening, songs by Schubert and Schumann, in her 
well-known manner. Mme. Schimon-Regan revives the 
traditions of an unfortunately almost extinct school of 
singing: of the last century. We may think ourselves 
lucky in being able to call our own an art trio such 
as Mesdames Schimon-Regan, Peschka-Leutner, and 
Herr Gura form. 

Between the vocal performances Herr Kapellmeister 
Reinecke played Schumann’s introduction and concert 
allegro, Op. 134. Although this piece was excellently 
rendered by Herr Reinecke and the orchestra, yet it could 
not obtain much of our sympathy. Though in many 
passages very interesting, It is intrinsically inferior to 
works of the same genre by Robert Schumann. 

A,very valuable supplement to the first part of the 
concert was the excellent performance by our new Concert- 
meister, Henri Schradick, of the fine chaconne by Vitali. 
Herr Schradick verified all the good that had already 
been said of him on the occasion of his playing at the last 
chamber-music concert. On the same evening we heard 
Herr Johannes Weidenbach, teacher, at the local conser- 
vatorium, who. executed the piano part of Schumann’s 
quintett in a thoroughly masterly manner. 





MUSIC IN. VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, April 12th, 1875. 
THERE is much to say of the events of the last four weeks ; 
as briefly as possible I shall try to touch upon the dif- 
ferent points in such a way. as will suffice to give you a 
picture of the enormous amount of music we have gone 
through. I begin with some concerts of less importance, 
but which are worth mentioning. There were first of all 


two concerts given by singers, who are less seldom heard. 


here than the more despotic: pianists. The one by Herr 
Gustav Walter, our _— singer of the Hofoper, was 
crowded to suffocation by a most elegant public, compris- 
ing in its ranks princesses, countesses, and their suite. 

e amiable tenor, who appeared at his best in songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Rubinstein, found an 
enthusiastic reception. A song by Gounod, “The Maid 
of Athens,” was new to us, and so well sung that it pleased 
very much. Professor Door delivered the great sonata 
in D major by Schubert (much too long for the occasion) 
and a series of smaller praiseworthy pieces by Theodor 
Kirchner. The other concert was that of Frau Rosa 
Csillag, the ci-devant dramatic opera-singer. That lady 
is now resident in Vienna as an instructress in singing. 
Her voice has certainly suffered by time, but still retains 
fire and temperament enough to let one forget the absence 
of youth. Rubinstein, the piano-hero, who assisted 
with his genius, I will speak anon: Hellmesberger gave 
another quartett-soirée (the fifth), in which were per- 
formed Schumann’s quartett in A major, the piano trio in 





c minor by Mendelssohn, and Brahms’ sestuor in B flat 
a gl the latter was heard here for the third time, and 
with renewed acclamations. To return to Rubinstein : 
the great.pianist gave three concerts, and each with im- 
mense approbation. In his first concert he introduced 
many new compositions for piano, and also a dramatic 
symphony for orchestra. The piano concerto (No. 5, in 
E flat major), likewise with orchestra, was astonishing on 
account of its difficulties ; indeed, so difficult was it that 
even. the composer himself seemed somewhat taken by 
surprise at the gigantic task in hand. The middle part, 
a noble and poetical andante, alone made a favourable 
impression. The symphony, too, was so wild and unequal 
in its proportions, and above all of such length, that the 
effect was most tiresome. A series of smaller piano- 
pieces, “miniatures,” pleased very much, particularly a 
minuet and a serenade; but some variations on an 
American theme were again an accumulation of stupen- 
dous passages, more interesting to be seen than to be 
heard. In his second and third concert we heard works 
by Beethoven, Hiindel, Chopin, Weber, Schubert, Liszt, 
Henselt, and Schumann, all of which were rendered with 
inimitable perfection. His touch, so soft, so full of tone, 
his phrasing and knowledge of different styles, can never 
be surpassed. The enthusiasm excited by each perform- 
ance was as well deserved as it was spontaneous.. Once 
more, Rubinstein performed in the above-mentioned con- 
cert of Frau Csillag. We heard there a new fantasia for 
two pianos, composed by Rubinstein and performed by 
the composer himself and Herr Anton Door. Both 
players went on with sword in hand, as the fantasia de- 
mands the.utmost strength, from the ‘effects of which the 
piano itself has to undergo an unpleasant hour of trial, 
The composition seemed to portray the raging ocean, and 
again there seemed no end to the fight, and even the 
thunderbolts lost none of their horrors by unbounded 
repetition. What a pity that such real creative power 
should exceed all the bounds of propriety ! 

And now for the societies :—First, the Orchesterverein 
(an offshoot of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde). In 
the second concert we heard the charming symphony in 
G minor by Mozart, composed in the year 1773 (viz., 
Kéchel’s Catalogue, No. 183). Another composition by 
Mozart was the piano-concerto in A major (Kéchel, No. 
‘488), performed in a very classical style by Herr Professor 
Epstein. The concerto, and particularly the lovely 
andante; so tastefully rendered, made the deepest impres- , 
sion. The Mannergesangverein performed some new 
compositions by Schumann, Liszt, Lachner, and Engels- 
berg, but only the latter-named found a favourable recep- 
tion. Such choruses as “Vom Kénigssee” and. “Am 
obern Langbathsee” (both published by Wessely in Vienna) 
betoken a love for the country, mountains, lakes, trees, 
and meadows. We come now to Bach’s Matthiéus- 
passion, performed in the extra concert of the Musikverein. 
Kaster-week is the right time for so sacred a work ; again 
it made the greatest sensation, and the part of Christ, sung 
by Herr Henschel, from Berlin, a famous oratorio singer, 
and the chorals and the smaller dramatic choruses, sung by 
the Singverein, proved its immense power. The Passion was 
conducted by Johannes Brahms, who ‘again testified his 
earnest zeal for the classics. The Singacademie, a smaller 
choral society, led by Herr Weinwurm, performed “ Alla 
trinita beata,”’ by Orlando Lasso; “Jesus dulcis me- 
moria,” by Ludovico de Vittoria; “Ave Maria,” by 
Arcadelt; the 98th Psalm, by Mendelssohn ; and some 
new smaller songs by Briill, Herbeck, and Volkmann, 
which were ‘well rendered, and gave another proof of the 
richness of fine voices in the Austrian metropolis. The 
eighth and last Philharmonic concert opened with the 
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Anacreon overture ; Schumann’s “ Bilder aus Ostén,” 
arranged for orchestra by Reinecke, interested the legion 
of piano-players the more as they are tastefully invested 
in a new and rich (perhaps too rich) garment. Frau 

Gomperz-Bettelheim sang the air from the A/cssiah, “ But 
who may abide the day of his coming,” in her usual ex- 
cellent manner, and with magnificent voice. Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony, magnificently rendered, crowned the 
performance, and closed at the same time the career of 
Herr Dessoff as conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
a post which he has held since the year 1860. . The great 
applause he received, as well as the garland presented by 
the members of the orchestra, were well merited. Once 
again, however, on the following Sunday, Dessoff con- 
ducted an extra concert, at which all the members of the 
Hofoper—solo-singers, orchestra, and chorus—assisted. 
The Z£uryanthe overture, the air from Zeonore, sung by 
Herr Walter, the quintetto from Cosi fan tutte, and the 
great choral symphony (soli, Frau Dustmann, Fri. Gindele, 

erren Walter and Rokitansky), were performed, and 
the great Musikvereins-saal, crowded as never it had been 
before, resounded with the enthusiastic applause excited 
by the works and their masterly performance. On its 
conclusion there was another presentation of addresses, 
albums, garlands, &c., followed by speeches of a most 
cordial and touching kind. This farewell of Dessoff will 
not easily be forgotten. Especially the singers of the 

Hofoper seemed as if they could not find words of thanks 
enough for their loved Kapellmeister, who the other da’ 
left Vienna for Carlsruhe, where he is engaged as Hof- 
kapellmeister. 

ow is the moment to report some other changes of 
importance in our musical life. Otto-Dessoff is succeeded 
as Kapellmeister of the Hofoper by Hans Richter, hitherto 

Opera-director in Pesth. At the same time Ritter von 
Herbeck has left his place as director of the Hofoper, and 
is succeeded by Franz Jauner, director of the Carltheater 
in Vienna. So far for the Opera. Regarding the Gesell- 
schaft der’ Musikfreunde, here also a change has taken 
place; Herr Johannes Brahms has cancelled his contract 
as artistic director of the Gesellschafts concerts, and is 
succeeded by Ritter von Herbeck, who held that function 
many years ago, and who, it is said, will in future conduct 
also the Philharmonic concerts. Herr Brahms will con- 
duct only once more (next Sunday), when the last concert 
of the Musikverein closes the season; Odysseus, the 
great new work by Max Bruch, will be performed. Herr 
Jauner will enter upon his new office on the 1st of May, 
and as he is a man of great energy, and favoured by many 
influential supporters, it is ho that the great Opera, 
which has suffered from a continual deficit, will now enter 
upon a new career. 

Only a few words about the Opera : next time, the con- 
certs .being oyer, more can be said on this subject. In 
the theatre “Komische Oper” the impressario Franchi 
has commenced a short series of Italian operas, with 
Mme. Patti at the head of a company which at first could 
not satisfy the public, the tenor, Sig. Gayarre, especially 
failing to find favour with his hearers. When M. Capoul 
entered matters improved, and so it was with Sig. 
Zucchini. Mme. Adelina Patti found again every evening 
enthusiastic applause, and that she never sang and per- 
formed better as on that evening, when she had just 
performed, has become a standing phrase. The operas 
presented have been :—Lucia, La Sonnambula, La Tra- 
viata, Dinorah, and Don Pasquale. 

_ Regarding the Hofoper, I must confine myself for this 
time to giving only a list of the operas performed since 
the 12th of last month. They were as follows :—Der 
_ Widerspanstigen Zihmung (twice), Die Konigin von 








Saba (three times), Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, 
Der Maskenball, Aida, Die Afrikanerin, ben daar, 
Freischiitz, Faust, Der Fliegende Hollinder, Den Fuan, 
Die Fiidin, Hugenotten, Mignon, Die Stumme von Portict, 
Riensi, Romeo und Fulie. 


Correspondence. 


——~o— 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MusicaL RECORD. 


Str, —I must take my stand by Mr. E. J. Breakspear, the writer of 
the capital notice on Frédéric Chopin’s works, who evidently loves 
and understands the most genial of tone-poets. 

While strenuously opposing the one-sided views of another clever 
critic, who would have all musical productions fashioned after ‘‘ one 
orthodox pattern,” and withholds Chopin's well-merited laurel 
crown (for on what grounds can he venture to diminish the intrinsie 
worth of the works of a man whose merits have been fully recog- 
nised by the greatest modern composers and executants, including 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ?) I beg to observe that it is not for us 
humble mortals to criticise geniuses whose names have been in- 
scribed on the roll of fame to endure for ever. When the writer 
alludes to a class of music which he térms ‘' pleasing, elegant, 
charming,” and again, ‘‘ short-lived, fragrant, and lovely,” he is 
evidently on the track of composers of the Beyer-Oesten type, but 
can never be applied to the works of the great Chopin, the Raphael 
of the pianoforte, and the creator of the modern romantic scheol. 
Surely it must be a case of mistaken identity, nothing else. I beg 
to draw the attention of Chopin's detractors to the following lines 
from the pen of the late Robert Schumann, who says :* ‘*What 
Chopin writes, no one can do as well ; he is always true to himself, 
and with good reason. It is unfortunate that so few pianoforte- 
players, even good ones, are capable of forming a general idea of 
compositions which are too difficult for their fingers to master. 
Instead of first looking over the piece, they labour stolidly through 
it, note by note, and, therefore, before they have got the least 
notion of its general outline and intention, it is naturally thrown 
aside as strange or confused. Chopin, like Jean Paul Richter, is 
given to parentheses and intercalated paragraphs, over which at 
the first reading one has to pass quickly, for fear of losing the 
thread. One stumbles over such passages in every other page of 
this sonata” (the one in B flat minor). And again, ‘‘ Whether 
Chopin's genius meant all these fine things or not, I am ready all 
the same to take off my hat fo such a genius, with such grand aims, 
and such a command of means” (written after hearing the. Don 
Suan variations, Op. 2). Robert and Clara Schumann were the 
first who made Chopin's works known to the Contjnental artistical 
world, and surely those great musicians would never have dreamt 
of performing other works than those of a great composer, par- 
ticularly before the critical audiences abroad. 

In conclusion, I refer to the last lines of Mr. Breakspear’s excellent 
article, viz.—‘‘ Nothing, save the capriciousness of fashion, could 
have left Chopin to that unmerited neglect which he has met with” 
—and beg to add, “in England.” - 

An experience of twelve years’ tuition in England and abroad 
enables me to make this assertion. 

[ have the honour to remain your most obedient Servant, 

Manchester, 9th April, 1875. Cu. KROL. LAPoRTS. 





To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

Sir,—In my article on J. Raff’s symphony published in your last 
Number, I state that in the fourth part ‘‘we are to picture to ouf- 
selves the Fatherland united in spite of the repeated attacks of 
a hostile power." ‘The correct translation of the German gives the 
reverse meaning, viz., that the repeated attempts of the Fatherland 
to be united are frustrated by a hostile enemy: 
unfortunate mistake, for which I 


Vide “On Music and Musicians.” 
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“Ten Fantasie-stiicke for the Pianoforte, By CARL REINECKE. 


90 cars,20 ~ 


Ip. 17 
Music to Hoffmann’s Fairy Tale, ‘‘Nussknacker und Mausehinig” 
(‘Nutcrackers and the Mouse-king”’ ), for Pianoforte. By CARL 
REINECKE, Op. 46. 
Maiden-songs Médchenlieder), for Pianoforte. By CARL 
REINECKE. Op. 88. Augener and Co. 
CARL REINECKE, born at Altona in 1824, and who for many years 
past has held the proud post of conductor of the world-wide famous 
concerts of the Gewandhaus at Leipzig, is fairly to be ranked among 
the first and most prolific of living German composers. Allusion 
has frequently been made in these columns to some of his more im- 
portant works; we have now to speak of some of the least pretentious 
of his compositions. Apart from Wagner and Liszt, who have 
struck out entirely new paths for themselves, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann certainly stand at the head of those composers who 
since the death of Beethoven have exercised the greatest influence 
upon musical art progress. It is as a disciple of Schumann rather 
than of Mendelssohn that Reinecke is to be classed, though at the 
same time he cannot be denied a certain independence of his own. 

In regard to the ten ‘‘ Phantasie-stiicke” before us, one cannot but 
think that the composition of them must probably have been sug- 
age to some extent by Schumann's ‘‘Kinderscenen” or the ‘Album 
iir die Jugend.” Nevertheless, though similar in designand inextent, 
they are so fresh in charm that one has no hesitation in absolving 
their author from any charge of plagiarism which might be brought 
up against him on this score. These graceful little pieces, each of 
which, with the exception of two, extends but to a single page, are 
especially to be recommended to those whose tastes are beyond 
their executive powers. They are by no means difficult; but though 
beyond a child's grasp, both intellectually and mechanically, they 
require much delicacy and expressive playing to bring out their full 

uty. 

The ‘‘ Music to Hoffmann’s Fairy Tale” consists ot six charac- 
teristic pieces on a more extended scale, all of which are graphically 
descriptive, and several of remarkable charm. Among the most 
pleasing is the opening piece, ‘‘ Christmas Eve,’’ which consists of 
solemn organ-like but inspiriting music, and which vividly depicts 
the anxiety of a party of children waiting to behold the Christmas- 
tree about to be displayed in an adjoining room. Noless pleasing 
is the ‘‘ Menuetto galante,” which accompanies the promenade of 
the diminutive lords and ladies of Godfather Drosselmeyer’s 
automaton clock. The same may be said especially of the graceful 
**Shepherd’s Ballet in the Puppet Kingdom,” and of the con- 
cluding ‘‘ Wedding March.” 

The ‘‘ Maiden-songs” consist of ten short pieces illustrative of the 
titles or mottoes attached to them. Though scarcely so fresh as 
the ‘‘ Phantasie-stiicke,” and more elaborate, they will not lack 
admirers. All these pieces of Herr Reinecke’s have been newly 
revised and fingered by their author. It would be easy to speak of 
them more in detail, but the very fact of their being the work of one 
who fills so higha position as that of Principal of the Yetpsie Conserva- 
torium of Music seems in itself a sufficient recommendation. That 
Herr Reinecke has prepared a special edition for England will not 
be disregarded. 


ee 


Poetische Tonbilder (Poetic Tone-Pictures), for the Pianoforte. 
By EDVARD GRIEG. Op. 3. Augener and Co. 
.Humoresken fiir das Pianoforte. Von EDVARD GRIEG. Op. 6. 
Lyrische Stiickchen fiir Pianoforte. Componirt von EDVARD 
~ GrieG. Op. 12. 
Aus dem Volksleben. Humoresken fiir Piano. Von EDVARD 
Griec. Op. 19. Leipzig: Peters and Co. 

OF the younger composers of Germany who have recently come 
under our observation, we have met with none whose compositions 
are more strongly marked by an innate charm and striking indi- 
viduality than those of Edvard’Grieg. For the ‘first introduc- 
tion in England of a work by this interesting young composer 
we are indebted to Mr. E. Dannreuther, who, it will be re- 
membered, came forward. at the Crystal Palace with his concerto, 
for pianoforte and orchestra, in A minor, Op. 16, in. April, 
1874. Recalling the favourable impression it then made, and 
the opinion very generally ex at the time that no more 
gupine) ot more rag age 9 work 68 the kind bey ae since 
Se s concerto in the same key, one cannot sed 
that it should not have been heard again. We happen Shoes, 
hpwecet, that many of our resident pianists, taking example from 
r. ther, have set to work to study it. That it eventu- 


laly take its place as a stock piece among the best pianoforte 





concertos there can be little doubt. Of Grieg's other works which 
have come to a public hearing in London, we can only recall, but 
with the highest satisfaction, his two sonatas for pianoforte and 
violin, which have been heard at the Monday Popular Concerts 
and at Mr. C. Hallé’s Recitals. A no less interesting work than these 
is his pianoforte sonata, in E minor, Op. 7. We have so seldom 
had to speak of this composer, whose early works are so rich in 
promise for the future, that it will not be amiss to call to mind a 
few biographical facts in relation to his career. Ed. Grieg was 
born at Bossen in Norway, in 1843. At an early age he betokened 
a remarkable natural talent for music ; and, after having received his 
first instruction from.his mother, was sent, on the recommendation 
of Ole Bull, to the Conservatorium in Leipzig, in 1858. Here, 
except during an interruption of some months when he was obliged 
to return home on account of illness, he studied for four years. . On 
leaving the Conservatorium, he betook himself to Copenhagen, 
where he continued his studies with Gade, imbuing himself at the 
same time to the full with the characteristics of Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian people’s songs and dances, He has since resided 
in Christiania, but during the past winter visited Leipzig, where his 
compositions were received with extraordinary favour. On account 
of the remarkable ‘‘ Volksthiimlichkeit,” or national individuality 
which pervades his works, he has been styled, not inappropriately, 
the ‘‘ Chopin of the North.” 

The list of pieces with which we have headed this notice are 
among the smallest of his compositions, but they have an import- 
ance seldom to be met with in works of so restricted a compass. 
The ‘‘Poetische Tonbilder” and ‘‘Lyrische Stiickchen” consist, 
the one of six, the other of eight, short pieces of from a page to 
two pages in length. They are replete with charm and fancy ; being 
refined in character they will not bear rough handling, but at the 
same time offer no great difficulties to the practised amateur of 
taste. The ‘‘Humoresken,” of which there are four, are of a more 
extended scope, and all of a lively character. ‘t Aus dem Volks- 
leben ” consists of three longer and more important pieces, entitled : 
1, ‘Auf den Bergen ;’’ 2, ‘‘ Norwegischer Brautzug im Vorii- 
berziehen ;” and 3, ‘‘Aus dem Carneval."’ The music of each, 
which is highly characteristic of its title, is brilliant and effective. 
So fresh and original, so remarkable for their quaint but pleasing 
turns of melody, harmony, and rhythm, are all these pieces of 
Grieg’s, that they cannot prove otherwise than in the highest degree 
welcome to both professional musicians and cultivatéd amateurs. 





Sonata for the Pianoforte. Composed and dedicated to George 
Alexander Macfarren, by CHARLTON T. SPEER, Scholar of 
the Royal Academy of Music. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

ON the title-page of this composition the author is stated to be ‘‘ e¢a/ 
fourteen ;” and thus to a certain éxtent criticism is disarmed. We 
are, nevertheless, glad to be able to say that the work as a whole 
reflects equal credit upon the youthful composer and his instructors, 
exhibiting as it does a comprehension of the principles of form 
which is really remarkable. 

The texture of the various themes is oddly old-fashioned ; but so 
far from objecting to this, we welcome the fact as being an evidence 
of healthy study, pursued in a sober school. In days when young 
writers are apt to run riot in their precocious wisdom, it is refreshing 
to meet with one who is content to tread in old paths until he feels 
perfectly sure of his ground. 





Hungarian Dances, arranged for Piano. By W. Kune, Augener 
and Co. 

Many of these characteristic melodies have already been most skil- 
fully treated by Herr Brahms ; but as he presents them in a form that 
appeals only to those of exclusively zesthetic taste, they have hitherto 
enjoyed but limited popularity. Mr. Kuhe, however, in the present 
series of pianoforte age goa 9 has endeavoured to render them 
acceptable to amateurs of moderate ability. They are admirably 
adapted to their purpose, the quaint simplicity of the melodies is 
conscientiously retained, and’ the few ornamental passages intro- 
duced, although of a somewhat familiar type, will find favour with 
ch lama damsels, as they can be mastered without much 
trouble. 

As studies for phrasing, they are most useful, the peculiarity of 
accent, which is a leading feature in these Hungarian Dances, 
demanding most careful observance. 

No. 3, ‘with its somewhat eccentric 3-bar rhythm, is perhaps 
the most effective of the collection, although all of them are 
interesting. 


Gavotte. J. P. RAMEAU. Transcribed for Piano by OSCAR KRONKE. 
Augener and Co. ; ; 

AN exceedingly interesting specimen of the old harmonists” creative 

skill capitally arranged for modern use. The first subject, full-of 
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stately dignity, gives place to an episode in the tonic minor, which 
forms a striking contrast, although the characteristic individuality 
of the whole thing is admirably preserved. 








Arabesque, Tarantelle, May Blossoms, for Piano. By S. JACOBY. 
Novello, Ewer, and Co, 
THESE exceedingly useful pieces are carefully written throughout, 
and evidently the work of a musician: The two first-named are 
full of sparkling life, and can lay claim to considerable originality. 
The last is a Lied ohne Worte of a somewhat more conventional 
design, but having many good points. An oversight occurs on the 
fourth page, at the re-entry of the subject, the manner in which the 
new figure in the accompaniment is presented interfering with the 


progress of the melody—in fact, its effect is to eliminate one note in 
each bar. 





L'Attaque, Marche & pas redouble. By F. V. KORNATZKI. 
Weekes and Co. 
Les Délices, Réve Doré, Or et Azur, Valses; Sous les Drapeaux, 
_ Fanfare. By G. LAMotue. A. Hammond. 
‘*L'ATTAQUE” will be found useful as a teaching piece. It is 
exceedingly tuneful, and although of the most trivial nature, and not 
strikingly original, serves its purpose well enough. In a future 
edition it would be well to avoid the constant use of 8, in con- 
nection with the accompaniment assigned to the left hand, as its 
constant and utterly unnecessary employment is calculated to con- 
fuse the pupil. 
The valses of G. Lamothe are graceful little compositions, and 
admirably fitted for dancing purposes. The ‘ Fanfare” is showy 
and effective, suited to the requirement of players of moderate ability. 





Gavotte. A, E, DyeR, Mus. Bac, Oxon. W. Czerny. 
AN exceedingly dry and laboured effusion, scarcely calculated to 
interest any one but its author. It is written with tolerable correct- 
ness, if we except one exceedingly clumsy progression, to be found 
in the second member of the first. subject, a sequence of chords of 


the ¢ so contrived as to produce something very like consecutive 
octaves. 





ars 5 Sor Piano. C,H. SHEPHERD. Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co, 
IF this “ ny omy 0 ” had been the first effort of a youthful student, 
it could not have regarded as evidence of much musical ability ; 
but as the avowed production of an Associate of the Royal Academy 
of Music, it is certainly not calculated to reflect much credit on that 
institution. Although tolerably free from actual grammatical 
inders, itis utterly destitute of idea ; and if we except the episode 
in E major (and in this is a — of entirely unmeaning 
character), there is not a vestige of intelligent thought to be found. 
It is simply a series of puerile phrases thrown together hap-hazard. 


VocAL Music, 


Augener’s Collection of Vocal Duets, with Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte. No. 88, ‘‘ The Angel” (‘*Der Engel ”) ; No. 
‘*Sweetly, sweetly sang the bird” (‘‘Sang das Vigelein”) ; 
No. 90, ‘‘The land that I love” (‘‘Im heimischen Land ”) ; 
No. 91, ‘‘ The Hunter” (‘‘ Volkslied ”) ; No. 92, ‘‘ Wanderer's 
Evening Song” (‘‘Wanderer’s Nacht-Lied"’) ; No. 93, ‘‘ The 
Moment of Parting ” (‘‘ Beim Scheiden”). Augener and Co, 

THE above-named six duets, for soprano and mezzo-soprano voices, 

are the composition of Herr Anton Rubinstein, and have now been 

published with English and German words. It is an open question 
whether the association of Herr Rubinstein’s name with a musical 


ings, 
too frequent exhibition of eccentricity and 
therefore, as satisfactory as it is rare to,come across works by 
‘him of a timple, natural, and unaffected character. When in this 





vein, there are few composers to be named who write more pleas 

ingly. The duets before — aed in point. Here all is 
plain sailing‘and simple enough, an i is proportionate 
to their simplicity. All are so pleasing that we hardly know to 


less would not prove ineffective. 


The Robin, Song. By CLEVELAND WIGAN. Lamborn Cock 
and Co. 


Nor altogether an ineffective composition, but we have seen others 
by the same author possessing a far higher degree of merit. The 
verses are not calculated to inspire a composer happily, as our 
readers will admit from the following extract. The poet indulges 
in conjectures as to the source from which the robin derives “‘ its 
soft plaintive strain,” after this fashion :— 


“ Ts it the voice of summer-dead flowers 
That lingers on earth 
Who gave them their birth, 
Ruefully chiding the fast-flying hours 
That swept them away 
In the year’s hey-day ?” 


Never having heard the “voice of summer-dead flowers,” we 
frankly own we cannot trace the suggested resemblance it, bears.to 
the melodious utterances of the red-breasted warbler. 





Unless, Song. By SCHWARMER. Cramer and Co. 


Tuts is obviously the work of an amateur, and neither better nor 
worse than the majority of other productions of the kind. The 
verses are also, we presume, the work of a novice, who 
rhymes “rhythm” with ‘‘with him,” and concludes with these 
remarkable lines— 


** Unless you can feel that his faith is firm 
Through behoving and unbehoving, 
Unless you can die when the dream is past, 
Oh never call it loving.” 





Wandering Echoes, F. D’ALQUEN. Wood and Co. 


A MELODIOUS little trifle that will doubtless find acceptance with 
drawing-room vocalists. The accompaniment is confined to the 
left hand throughout, the melody being assigned to the right hand. 
The voice part can thus be omitted if desired, and the song be 
rendered as a pianoforte solo. This is a somewhat unusual ex- 
pedient, but it has its advantages in some cases. 





SHEET Music. 


A Song for mezzo-soprano or contralto, Would J might with 
the swallows fly, by LEO KERBUSCH, Mus. D, (Augener and Co.}, 
is written in an unaffected style which cannot fail to please. We 
should like, however, to see the modulation into B minor on 4 
effected in a more natural and less abrupt manner. As it s at 
present, it leaves (to our thinking) a slight blot upon the otherwise 
charming simplicity of the song. 

He roamed in the forest (Der Knab’ ging 2um Walde). Song, 
by ARTHUR O'LEARY (Novello, Bede ont Co.). Tere is so 
much which is wholesome and good in this song, that we are not 
disposed to place emphasis on one or two harmonies and modula- 
tions which impart a somewhat sickly flavour to the music. The 
writing is, on the whole, musicianly, and displays much refinement 
of feeling on the part of its composer. 

The distant hills, poetry by F. E. WEATHERLY, M.A. ; Zz my 

arden, peey G. H. C., the music by ARTHUR. E. Dyer 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.). Each of these songs possesses 
points of decided interest ; and if we call attention to a slip of the 
pen in both, it is done rather with a view to their correction in the 
next edition than from a wish to depreciate the musical value of the 
compositions. On page 2, line 2, of the first-named song occur 


some awkward octaves between the voice and the bass of the aecom- 
iment i and in the second one of ive fifths 
ween the extreme are to ound in the from . 
the third to the fear be 


bar, bottom line, - Each of these 
mistakes is repeated ; otherwise we pe yk. been inclined to 
consider them as misprints, judging from the general excellence ‘of 
the music. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE programme of the concert which took place on Easter Eve 
was devoted exclusively to sacred music. Two works of no small 
importance were heard here for the first time. ‘The one was Bach’s 
cantata, ‘‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” which was sung to an 
English version, ‘‘ My spirit was in heaviness,” cleverly adapted 
by the Rev. George Troutbeck; the other was an adaptation 
by..Liszt, for tenor solo, chorus of male voices, and orchestra, 
of Schubert's ‘‘ Die Allmacht,” Op. 79, ‘originally composed, in 
1825, for tenor solo. with pianoforte accompaniment. Bach's can- 
tata, headed “‘ per ogni tempo” (‘‘for all seasons”), is one of upwards 
of two hundred similar works composed for Divine service. It was 
first performed on the third Sunday after Trinity, 1714, at Weimar, 
where Bach then held the post of Concertmeister to the Grand Ducal 
Court, one of the duties of which was to compose and conduct the 
music in church. It consists of an instrumental introduction 
(sinfonia), followed by nine numbers, including recitatives, airs, a 
duet, and several choruses. Some of these are very fully scored, 
three trombones being made use of in one chorus, and three 
trumpets in another. For those numbers, for which Bach wrote 
only a figured bass, additional orchestral accompaniments have been 
supplied by R. Franz. These were judiciously employed by Mr. 
Manns on the present occasion. So rich is the work in real beauty, 
that, were we to attempt to enumerate its various points of excel- 
lence, we should have to speak in detail of nearly every number. 
The performance, in which the principal parts were sustained by 
Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Palmer, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Whitney, with Dr. Stainer at the organ, was on the whole a very 
creditable one to all concerned. But Bach's choral music is so 
much a thing-of itself, and demands just those essentials in which 
our choralists are most deficient—viz., breadth of phrasing and 
accentuation, that those whose experience extends to performances of 
it in Germany may well despair of hearing it adequately rendered 
in England. Nevertheless, the greater part of it seemed to be im- 
mensely relished by the audience. No less was this the case with 
Liszt’s clever and effective arrangement of Schubert’s ‘‘ Die All- 
macht,” the tenor solo in which was admirably sung by Mr. E. 
Lloyd. Miss Palmer, who formerly did good service as a concert- 
singer, especially in oratorio, has of late years devoted herself to 
lyrical drama, and therefore has not been so frequently heard in the 
concert-room as could have been wished. On the present occasion 
she came forward with the aria, ‘‘ Mea tormenta properate,’”’ from 
Hasse’s oratorio Afaddelena, which, though well sung by her, was 
welcome rather for its historical interest than for its intrinsic merit. 
Mr. Whitney was heard to advantage in the aria, ‘‘O God, have 
mercy,” from Mendelssohn's S¢, Pau’. The orchestral works were 
the second movement from Mendelssohn’s Hymun of Praise, and the 
overtures to Professor Macfarren’s oratorio St. Yohn the Baptist, 
and Mendelssohn's A¢ha/ie. 

The novelty of the twenty-third concert, so far as it was heard 
here for the first time, was Professor Macfarren's concerto (in G 
minor, MS.) for violin and orchestra, composed in 1873 for Herr 
Straus, by whom it was first played at a concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society in May of the same year. Ingenious though it be, 
it-cannot be regarded as a very. engaging work, nor was it ren- 
dered the more so by the fact that. Mr. Carrodus, its clever 
exponent on this occasion, had tuned his instrument to a pitch 
which was certainly sharp in relation to those of the orchestra. 
The remaining orchestral works were the overture to Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, with a coda, to fit it for concert use ; Mendelssohn’s 
overture, ‘‘ The Hebrides ;” and Beethoven’s symphony in c minor. 
All were superbly played ; and a repetition of Mendelssohn's over- 
ture was insisted upon by the audience. Mme. Mackinlay-Sterling 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby were the vocalists. The lady was heard in 
** Recordaré,” a smooth and flowing aria from Lachner's Requiem, in 
Schumann’s Volksliedchen, ‘‘ Wenn ich friith in den Garten geh”’ 


- (Op. 51, No. 2), and in the same composer's ‘‘Sonntags am Rhein" 


Op. 36, No. 1). The gentleman, whose choice of songs by no 
means seemed a-happy.one, was heard in the repulsive song of the 
leper in Costa’s Vaaman, and in the hackneyed ballad, ‘“‘ My own, 
my guiding star,” from Macfarren's opera, Robin Hood. 
wo orchestral works of pretension, if not of importance, were 
heard for the first time here at the twenty-fourth concert. These 
were Brahms’s ‘‘Serenade,” in A major (Op. 16), and Mr. J. F. 
Barnett’s descriptive fantasia for orchestra, “The Lay of the “Last 
Minstrel.” Both works have been previously spoken of in former 
pages of THe MONTHLY MusicaL RecorD, that by Brahms (in 
ee ee luction at a concert of the 
ic Society ; and that by Mr. Barnett in a report of the 
Liverpool Musical Festival of* last September, for which it was 





specially composed. A more striking contrast than that afforded 
by these two works could hardly have been offered. That by the 
German composer, written for a small orchestra without violins, 
or, as it might perhaps be more accurately described, for a band of 
wind instruments accompanied by violas and basses, is throughout 
of a recondite and highly refined character. That-by the English 
composer, scored for full orchestra and organ, in a manner often 
coarse and noisy, can have cost him not much more trouble than 
that of actually writing it down. However, the scherzo, unques- 
tionably the best of its four movements, was re-demanded, and 
Mr. Barnett called forward at the conclusion of his work. Herr 
Pauer, who of late has appeared more frequently as a lecturer than 
as an executant, but whose playing has in nowise suffered from the 
fulfilment of such professorial duties, came forward as the exponent 
of ‘Weber's Concertstiick for pianoforte and orchestra (Op. 79), 
which he rendered in a thoroughly efficierit and satisfactory manner. 
The vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. E. Lloyd. The 
former was heard in M. Gounod’s ode, ‘‘ Sappho,” and a couple of 
trivial songs by A. S, Sullivan and J ‘Thomas, in the latter of which 
she was accompanied on the harp by Mr. Lockwood. The latter 
made choice of a noisily-scored recitative and air, from Loder's 
Night Dancers, which was scarcely worth reviving, and of the song 
‘* Spring reclined,” from Gounod’s Pet Dove. The overtures to 
Spohr's Yessonda and Auber’s Zanette completed the scheme. 

The twenty-fifth and last of the winter series of concertscommenced 
with a remarkably fine performance of Schumann's overture to 
Manfred. We had hoped ere this to have heard Schumann's music to 
Manfred, as well as that to Faust, in their entirety; and no doubt 
we should have done so but for the difficulty of obtaining singers of 
sufficient intelligence for an adequate interpretation of either, 
and but for the impracticable character of the published English 
version of thelast-named work. The only novelty of the programme 
was the opening movement and scherzo from Sir Julius Benedict's 
long-promised second symphony. ‘The scherzo we had heard 
before at a concert of the British Orchestral Society last year. The 
opening movement, which has since been completed, was heard for 
the first time; nevertheless, we could not but feel that we had 
already heard much of it before. Be his work destined to be com- 
pleted or not, so far as it has gone it is not one which promises to 
exercise an influence upon musical progress at present or hereafter. 
Hert Wilhelmj created a perfect furore by his wondrous execution 
of the allegro from Paganini’s concerto in & flat.. Much as his 
playing of this was to be admired, one could not but regret that he 
did not come forward with some work more worthy of his extra- 
ordinary powers. Another item of interest, or rather of satisfaction 
from a pleasurable point of view, was the immeasurably fine per- 
formance which Mr. Manns provided of Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral” 
symphony. Miss Sophie Léwe and Signor Foli were the vocalists. 

he lady, whose chief failing is a want of animation, was recalled after 
singing the air, ‘“‘ Deh vieni,” from Mozart's Figaro, and deservedly 
applauded for her graceful rendering of a couple of songs by 
Schumann and Brahms. ‘The gentleman, whose voice seems to 
have increased in volume, was heard in a no very interesting recita- 
tive and aria from Rhigini’s old-fashioned opera, La Salva incantata, 
and in a new song of the vulgar music-hall type by L. Diehl. 
Wagner's overture to Zannhduser, which has become so general a 
favourite that we cannot but feel surprise that Mr. Manns has never 
brought either that to Der Fliegende Holldnder or that to Die 
Meistersinger to a hearing, formed a worthy termination to the 
winter series of concerts. 

As usual, the winter series of Saturday concerts was supplemented 
by a concert for the benefit of Mr. Manns, who, on his appearance 
in the orchestra, was received with a storm of applause from a more 
than usually numerous audience, which might fairly be interpreted 
as indicative of their satisfaction with his efforts of the past season, 
and of the esteem in which he is held. His programme was a very 
attractive one, and included items suited to every taste except the 
actually vulgar. ‘The orchestral works presented were the overture 
(in &) to Beethoven's Fide/éo, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Scotch” symphony, 
and a selection from Wagner's Lohengrin, comprising the opening 
prelude, the Bridal Procession, and the introduction to the third 
Act. But the most interesting item to musicians was Raff's concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra in C minor, Op. 185, which had the 
double attraction of being a novelty here, and of having Dr. Hans 
von Biilow for its exponent. As on the only previous occasion of its 
being brought to a hearing in London—viz., by Dr. von Billow at a 
concert. of the Wagner Society in November, 1873, this strikingl 
clever and effective but very difficult work was again received with 
the utmost favour. 
De Schwert, a Belgian violoncellist, who was heard here for the first 
time, and comes to us with the best credentials, having recently been 
appointed Concertmeister to the Emperor of Germany, a post which 
was awarded to him after a trial of skill by forty-three competitors, 
among whom were such well-known executants as Davidoff, Griitz- 


Mr. Manns had also secured the services of M. _ 
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macher, Popper, &c. As a virtuoso on his particular instrument he 
showed his pre-eminence by performing a concertstiick of his own, 
which, it was to be regretted, was by no means on a par in musical 
merit and interest with the fine broad tone and masterly execution 
which he displayed. The terzetto, ‘‘In Better Worlds,” from 
Beethoven's Fidelio, sung in English by Mme. Blanche Cole, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr, Santley, together with a song from each, completed 
the scheme. . 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE second concert of the sixty-third season commenced with Raft's 
symphony, ‘‘f{m Walde,” No. 3, in F, Op. 153. As our readers 
have been promised a series of analytical articles on Raff’s six 
symphonies, and as in due course we purpose to speak of his third 
symphony in our next month’s issue, it would be superfluous to offer 
a description of it here. Our remarks, therefore, for the present 
must principally be restricted to this first performance of it in 
England, and to 'the impression which it appeared to make upon 
the audience, That the directors of this society have for some time 
past been alive to Raft’s merits as a symphonist, may be inferred 
from the fact that his ‘‘Leonore’’ symphony was announced for 
performance last season. Circumstances, however, came in the 
way of its being brought to a hearing. It will be remembered that 
in the course of last winter it was performed at the Crystal Palace, 
and with signal success. It was probably the warm reception with 
which it was then met that induced the directors of the Philharmonic 
Society to make choice of another of Raff’s symphonies in prefer- 
ence to one which had already been heard. That they should have 
selected ‘‘Im Walde” is not surprising, when we call to mind that 
on the Continent, as well as in America, it has proved the most 
generally accepted of the six. It is much to be doubted, however, 
whether musicians to whom each of Raff’s six symphonies is equally 
familiar would accord the palm of excellence to either the one or the 
other. Both rest upon a poctical basis, and that goes a long way 
with the general listener ; but the question whether musicians would 
not accord their preference to his second and fourth symphonies, 
which alone of the six come under the denomination of pure and 
absolute musie, and for which the composer has prescribed no ‘‘ pro- 
gramme,” though he may have had one in his mind for himself, 
though not for the public. Raff's symphony, ‘Im Walde,” is a 
very long and complicated work. The performance, under the 
direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, though often not up to time, was 
highly creditable to his efforts, when we take into consideration 
the difficulties attending it, and the short time allowed him for 
rehearsal. Though the performance of this new work lasts just 
fifty minutes, it met with an unusually warm reception from the 
audience, the majority of whom gave vent to strong intimations of 
their desire to hear the scherzo —a dance of Dryads—a second time. 
Considering the important items there were to follow, Mr, Cusins 
did wisely in declining to accede to their wishes. ‘These included 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto, in A minor ; Beethoven's symphony, 
No. 8, in F; and the overture to Spohr’s Yessonda, besides vocal 
pieces by Mlle. Johanna Levier. Mlle. Marie Krebs was the 
exponent of Schumann’s concerto ; with the rendering of this fine 
work, her reading of which materially differed from that of Mme. 
Schumann, we confess to feeling some disappointment. Neverthe- 
less the feat of playing this extremely difficult work from memory, 
and maintaining the spirit of it to the end, was one which redounded 
much to her credit, A second symphony was one too much. That it, 
as well as the accompaniment to Schumann’s concerto, suffered from 
the attention bestowed upon Raff’s symphony was but too evident. 
Mlle. Johanna Levier, the only vocalist, was heard (with orchestra) 
in the recitative and aria, ‘‘ Ja ich fihl’s,” from Spohr’s Faws/, and 
(accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. W, G. Cusins) in Rubin- 
stein’'s Persian song, ‘‘Oh, could it remain so for ever,” and in 
“ Sweet Spring-tide,” by Ed. Hecht, both of which are full of 
charm, and were well chosen, 


DR. HANS VON BULOW’S RECITALS. 
Two ‘Farewell Pianoforte Recitals ” were given last week by Dr. 
von Biilow, previous to his departure for America. Each had its 
special attractions, and at each St. James’s Hall was more than com- 
fortably filled. When Dr. von Biilow, whose fame had preceded 
him, first came among us two years ago, we could not but feel that 
large portions of the immense audiences which even then he at once 
attracted, came to hear him principally with the view of satisfying 
their curiosity.. That now, on the eve of his departure for a 
——— tour through the United States, &c., crowds should 
still flock to hear him with the same avidity as at first, but now 
with the feeling that he has established himself as the first pianist of 
the day, rather than from motives of curiosity, must be as satis- 
factory to him as it is to those who value his efforts, either as being 





condueive to pleasurable emotions or as instructive lessons. No 
less satisfactory has it been to notice the entire absence of feelings of 
jealousy evinced by the best of his brother pianists resident among 
us. This was again proved by the readiness with which so man 
sacrificed important engagements in order to be present, and t 
by listening to him. Among the leading pianists that we noticed as 
present at these two recitals were Mlle. Marie Krebs, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Messrs. Bache, Beringer, Dannreuther, Hartvigson, 
Osborne, Schloesser, Franklin Taylor, &c. a 

The first of these two ‘‘ recitals * was devoted exclusively to works 
by Chopin. ‘To those who have long observed with regret the 
unmerited neglect which Chopin has met with in England, and who 
have rejoiced at the revival of interest in his works which the last few 
years have brought about, nothing could have been more welcome than 
this hearing of a long series of his works at the hands of Dr. von 
Biilow, who, as the son-in-law and pupil of the Abbé Liszt, Chopin's 
most intimate friend and staunch supporter, is unquestionably to 
be regarded as one of the most reliable authorities as to the tradi- 
tional method of interpreting his works. The programme was as 
follows :— 


1. TROISIEME GRANDE SONATE, in 8 minor, Op. 58. 
2. bag ny BRILLANTES sur une Romance de 
ROLD, Op. 12. 


4) NOTTURNO, Op. 37, No. 2 (by desire). 
.) BALLADE, in G minor, Op. 23. 
.) PRELUDE (No. 13), from Op. 28. 
6.) IMPROMPTY, in F sharp, Op. 36 (by desire). 
c.) SCHERZO (No. 4), in £, Op. 54. 
d.) TROIS VALSES » 34. 
s. ALLEGRO DE CONCERT, Op. 46. 
(a.) TROIS MAZOURKAS, Op. 59. 
\(4.) TARANTELLA, Op. 43. 
(43) BERCEUSE, 8.7 (by desire). 

a.) POLONAISE, Op. 53. 

It served admirably to illustrate nearly every phase of Chopin’s 
remarkable individuality as a composer for the pianoforte. Though 
for some days previously Dr. von Biilow had been confined to his 
room by serious illness, and unable to practise, so indomitable is 
his courage that his playing in nowise seemed to suffer from these 
drawbacks. Indeed, we can recall no previous occasion on which 
he has played with more brilliancy and finish. To students of 
Chopin a more valuable lesson could not have been offered.’ 

Dr. von Biilow’s second ‘‘ recital” was of a more varied cha- 
racter, but, from a different point of view, no less interesting. The 
works selected were Bach's prelude and fugue in B minor, for. 
organ, arranged for pianoforte by Liszt ; Schumann’s fantasia, in 
c major, Op. 17 (dedicated to Liszt); Joachim Raft’s Metamor- 
phosen, Op. 74, No. 3; J. Brahms’ scherzo, in E flat minor, Op. 
4; J. Rheinberger’s andante* and toccata, Op. 12; Beethoven's 
sonata, in A major, Op. tor, and thirty-three variations on a 
waltz by Diabelli, in c major, Op. 120. The three less generally 
familiar works by Raff, Brahms, and Rheinberger, proved as 
admirable as concert pieces as they are musically interesting. The 
rest of the programme speaks for itself. Dr. von Biilow’s wondrous 
performance from memory of Beethoven's thirty-three variations, 
of which remarkable work we spoke at some length on a former 
occasion of their presentation by Dr. von Biilow (see MONTHLY 
MusicaL RECORD for December, 1874), formed a worthy climax 
to his labours. The prolonged applause which followed, though it 
betokened thorough satisfaction with what was past, seemed more 
like an assurance of good wishes for the future, and a hearty 
welcome whenever Dr. von Biilow may visit us again. 
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MUSICAL UNION MATINEES, 


PROFESSOR ELLA may fairly be congratulated on the fact that this 
excellent institution, of which he is the founder, and which from the 
commencement he has directed with as much zeal as discretion, has 
now attained its thirty-first season. The string quartetts presented 
at the opening matinée were Haydn's, in c, No. 57, and. Beethoven's, 
in A, Op. 18, No. 5. The executants were MM, Papini, Wiener, 
van Waefelghem, and Lasserre. With the success of Sig. Papini’s 
performances here last season fresh in our recollection, his - 
ment is one highly to be commended. No less so is that of his co- 
adjutors, who form, as Professor Ella, perhaps justly has asserted, 
the best triad of executants that has ever been combined at his 
matinées. Sig. Papini, who was playing on a better instrument 
than that he had last season, has certainly gained in breadth of tone 
as well as in maturity of style. Ample justice was done to the per- 
formance of the concerted works by all concerned. Herr 3 
a pianist who has recently settled in London, and the 

that has appeared at the Musical Union, we heard for the first time. 
His style of playing is quiet and refined, but on this first hearing 
struck us as wanting in vigour and animation; this, however 
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might be partly due to his being unaccustomed to playing in so 
large an area as that of St. James's Hall. With MM. Papini 
and Lasserre he was heard to advantage in Raff's trio in G, Op. rr2, 
a work of a remarkably pleasing character, and judiciously chosen 
as being well-suited to his style of execution, which was never 
obtrusive or overpowering. He was heard alone in the ‘‘ Toccata,” 
which forms the opening movement of Bach’s Partita, in E minor, 
No. 6. Though his rendering of this was remarkable for its neat- 
ness rather than for breadth of phrasing, one could not but regret 
that it was not followed up by some of the succeeding movements, 
in preference to a couple of pretty, but too trifling, pieces of his 
own composition. 


Summary of Country Pews. 


—>— 


[Under this heading we publish news obtained from occasional corre- 
spoudents or local papers. We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein. | 


BrrMINGHAM.—The Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union held their 24th 
concert at the Masonic Hall,fon the 21st ult. The band consisted of forty-six 
instrumentalists, and the direction of the whole was in the hands of Mr. C. 
J. Duchemin, the society's honorary conductor. The principal works on 
the programme were :—Overture, Fidelio, 4; La Part du Diable, La Dame 
Blanche, Taubert’s Liebesliedchen for Orchestra, and Sterndale Bennett’s 
Pianoforte Sonata, “‘The Maid of Orleans." The performance was most 
creditable to all who took part in it. 

Buxton.— On the 2nd of last month the Buxton Improvements Com- 
pany gave the opening concert of the season, under the direction of Mr. 
Julian Adams. Amongst the more important works performed on this occa- 
sion were the introduction to the third act of Wagner’s Lohengrin, and the 
**Marche Hongroise”’ by Berlioz. 

Dvusttn.—Sir Robert Stewart has just concluded a series of most inte- 
resting lectures on “‘ Music.” Our limited space will not admit of our 
spokes this time of more than the sixth and last, read on Saturday, 17th 
of April. That the interest had not diminished was made evident by the 
crowds of well-dressed people who, for an hour or more, waited patiently for 
the doors to be opened. Within the hall, the dais was hung round with 
engraved porttaits of Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Mozart, Purcell, Lully, 
Stanley, Samuel Wesley, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Marie 
Antoinette, Rev. W. Mason (of York), Mrs. Anastasia Robinson, Mrs. Bil- 
lington, Princess Czartoryski, and others associated with keyed instruments, 
Large diagrams of the lyre, psaltery, dulcimer, spinet, virginal, and clavi- 
chord were suspended on either side. There was a small band of amateur 
instrumentalists, led by Herr Berzon, who executed the accompaniments to 
Mendelssohn’s —— concerto in D minor (Op. 40). The lecture was further 
illustrated by the performance of two of Chopin’s pieces—the *‘ Etude” in 
A minor (played from memory by Miss A. Wayland) as an example of his 
vigorous style when studying under Professor Jos. Elsner, at Warsaw, in 
1830; and the “ Berceuse” in p flat (played by Miss M. Jones), produced 
in Paris ten years later, when the composer was suffering from the disease 
which ultimately destroyed him. Shortly after two o'clock Sir R. Stewart 
said—They had traced the history of keyed instruments from yonder repre- 
sentation of the lyre and dulcimer of antiquity, ou through the spinet and 
harpsichord, until the subject culminated in the modern pianoforte. Indeed, 
they would need a musical Darwin to trace the “ origin of species” from the 
trigon, or little three-cornered harp, to the noble Erard grand, of which an 
example stood before them to-day. The domain of expression had been 
vastly increased by the adoption of the damper pedal, which, alluded to by 
Steibelt (x755°1823 , in his Op. 35, as a novel invention, had, in fact, changed 
the whole style of pianoforte playing. The earlier sonatas of Haydn partook 
of the tinkling school, but Beethoven soon began to develop novelties. In 
his first sonata in F minor, dedicated to Haydn, there were rapid alternating 
chords of forte and piano, and in a passage in.A flat in one of the “‘ Baga- 
telles” examples of new damper pedal effects occurred. (The lecturer here 
played both these passages.) The whole method of Thalberg was direct 
traceable to the damper pedal, as were those pieces for left hand alone wit! 
which Dreyshock, Rudolf Willmers, and others, had enriched the piano 


repertoire. Ea (Sir R. Stewart) would refer to a further example of a 
damper effect—a very charming one too, in “Au bord de la 
mer” of the late lamented W. V. Wallace, an Irishman, and a 


famous pianist, mm in Waterford. (The passage alluded to 
was played, and consisted of a tenor cantabile, accompanied softly 
with apegaiond treble chords.) The style of that truly great 
artist, Frederic Chopin, was similarly modelled, and was rich in pedal 
effects drawn by the composer from Pleyel’s pianos—instruments whose 
shallow touch and veiled sonorousness had always an especial charm for the 
t, Polish musician. (Here, by way of comparison of the two manners— 

the vigorous and dreamy styles of Chopin—a ‘ Study in a minor” and the 
“Be ” were played.) The compass of keyed instruments had been 
various ; the early clavichord and virginal had about three octaves each ; 
Bach’s instruments four octaves from violoncello c in the bass; yet, although 
most of forty-eight preludes and fugues were contained within these limits, 
the 44th fugue jor which the subject resembled Handel’s “ And with His 
stripes we are healed”) descended to the bass A below. ese limits for 
keyed instruments were, however, somewhat arbitrary ; in some of Bach’s 
organ works notes were found which he (Sir R. Stewart) had never met 
with in any organ either in England or abroad. us, in the G major fan- 
tasia, the pedal descended to the low 8 natural, and a variation on “In 
dtilei jubilo” was written up to the high F sharp, limits to which, in Bach's 
day, no pedal-board extended. In pianofortes, the five u semitones 
from ¥ to c, added at the suggestion of Francis 0 essrs. Broad- 
yod, about 1797, were first used at a concert at the Rotundo in Dublin. 





Constantine, Ferdinand, and Francis Panormo were all premidre force 
layers in those days. The Weber harpsichord (1784), exhibited at a 
Soeeclaments had but five octaves and two hotes, F below to G above; yet 
the Shudi harpsichord of Sir F. Ouseley, dating 1773, had reached the low c. 
Harpsichords continued to be made in England until about 1798, although 
the pianoforte had then existed twenty years. The performance of Schroeter 
(1790) seems to have first‘brought the piano into general favour, and made 
the harpsichord give way. The piano was introduced upon the stage in 
London as a newly invented instrument in 1767 by Dibdin, and in Dublin 
by Michael Arne in 1779. It had been customary thus to introduce keyed 
instruments into the Loautoal orchestra, A picture of the performance at 
Versailles in honour of the marriage of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
shows this—the harpsichord having the lid raised, Mozart did likewise at 
Milan in 1771, and even so lately as 1826 Weber “presided at the piano- 
forte,” when Oderon was produced at Covent Garden, although, as that 
opera had no recitatives (being only ‘‘a drama with songs ”), it is not very 
clear for what the instrument had been introduced. Some allusion having 
been made to the progress of the piano in Dublin with Panormo and 
Michael Arne, he {Sir R. Stewart) would refer to one well-known Irish 
artist, Wm. Southwell, who had rendered great services to the manufacture 
of the instrument, having Sp sags the dampers, extended the compass, 
and invented the “ upright,” then termed a “cabinet piano.” The u right 
instrument had altogether superseded the square piano in these islands, 
and even to some extent the grand. The “Irish damper,” as invented by 
William Southwell, was also famous. His patents date 1794, 1798, 1807 (the 
cabinet), 1811, 1821, and 1837. It is interesting for Dublin people to recall 
those days. There were many makers of keyed instruments in this city, 
although it was but a small town at the time. Now, with all our increased 
wealth and size, there is not one. We find Ferdinand Weber, harpsichord 
maker, 71, Marlborough Street (1784); Wm. Southwell, 26, Fleet Street 
(1784). Southwell’s house appears at Marlborough Street, Duke Street. 
and Abbey Street, until about forty years ago. There were Edmund 
Lee, “harpsichord maker, 2, Dame Street (1787); Robert Woffington, 
, William Street (1788, and until forty years ago), Alex., Jas., and Daniel 
Stacdonnell, harpsichord and piano makers, Church Lane and Fleet Street 
(1795, and for many years after); Jacob Pemberton (1797); David Schroeter, 
Townsend Street (1793); Thomas Kenny, Mercer Street (2794) ; Wm. 
Cooke, Summerhill (1797). The lecturer could himself recollect Morland, a 
manufacturer, whose workshops were in Mecklenburgh Street , but the 
trade must have been languishing, for in 1821, when King George IV. 
visited Dublin, it was openly stated that Morland did not make ten pianos 
per annum; whereas last year, in London alone, Mr. Brinsmead sets down 
ten per week to each maker, and a prodigious aggregate of 104,000 per 
annum! Herr Pauer’s estimate, in 1871ywas, however, but 23,000. Never- 
theless, these figures represent, in any case, a thriving industry. Sir. R. 
Stewart now entered into some interesting details wjth respect to the 
enormous strain exerted by the strings of a full grand piano—a strain 
estimated b ~ eminent artist, Mr. A. J. Hipkins, of Broadwood’s, at 15} 
tons. Much of this strain was attributable to the thick and highly tenacious 
modern English wire now employed, the longest bass string in the old grands 
only equalling the shortest treble string in the modern one. This wire could 
bear a pull equal to 152 Ibs., while the old wire would only stand a strain of 
solbs. One great difficulty in a pianos was in what manner to enable 
the instrument to be braced, and yet to leave room for the deep gap extend- 
ing across the entire instrument where the hammers passed through. In the 
cottage piano this difficulty did not exist, the strings being struck by the 
hammers upon their upper surface ; hence arose the simplicity and cheapness 
of this form of piano, there being no solution of continuity to be provided for, 
The American pianoforte makers, represented by two famous houses, 
Chickering and Soslowe y, had directed their efforts to abolish the solid bed 
and bracing of timber which marked European grands ; they were so open 
below the sound board, that one could touch that portion of the instrument 
by ing the hand under the belly of the piano. e necessary solidity 
in the string-frame, and its power of resisting the pull to which reference has 
been made, was obtained in the United States by casting a sort of harp- 
shaped frame, in one solid piece of metal, to which the strings were made 
fast. At the first three lectures of the present course one of these Steinway 
instruments had nm used. It was of admirable quality, and faultless 
touch ; but although the American pianos were said to be very powerful, he 
(Sir R. Stewart) did not consider them exceptionally so. At the New York 
Exposition of 1854 the first prize was awarded to Erard in the most brilliant 
manner by the American judges themselves ; with, however, the reservation 
that the American instruments were better suited for their own climate, and 
its alternations of high and low temp than any Europ d piano. 
Sir R. Stewart said the American instruments were also remarkable for 
an ingenious ement, by which increased length was secured for some 
of the bass strings, by running them diagonally under the rest, for a method 
of causing the hammers to strike the strings either closely or at a distance ; 
also for various adjustment of the string near the tuning-pins, and for some 
novelties in tone, such as the “‘ Dolce pana attachment” or sweet bell tone. 
The lecturer referred to “colour pianos,” of which the “‘ ocular Harpsichord,” 
of the Jesuit Louis Castel, in 1757, was the earliest example. More modern 
reference to this subject had cad made by Messrs. Jameson, Gardiner of 
Leicester, and quite recently by Mr. George B. Allen, an Irish musician from 
Armagh. He ¢Ssir R. Stewart) also spoke of “ Sostinente” pam. designed 
to remedy one chief drawback in the instrument, the impossibility of prolonging 
the tone after the key had been struck. Of these devices that of the Rev. 
Wm. Mason (1765) was among'the earliest ; that of Adam Walker and of Mott 
came later. ¢ latter (patented in 1817) had been exhibited many yéars 
ago in the house of Mrs. Howard in Merrion Square, Dublin, There had 
been many “‘Sostinente” inventions. Keyed instruments had been also 
made to act on plates of glass. Of this sort was the “‘ Harmonica,” so. admired 
by Benjamin Franklin. Probably we were now — the eve of a discovery 
in k instruments which would revolutionise this department of the art. 
He (Sir R. Stewart) alluded to the very interesting results recently attained 
by pt pee Hamilton in connection with the i 
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sounds than twelve in an octave could be sought for. One of the first, 
and, perhaps, the most familiar example of an effort to obtain a juster intona- 





tion, was the well-known division of the in the nof the Temple 
Church, London, where Gc sag > and p sharp were divided, and a portion 
toned for A flat and & flat. As this arrangement of the keyboard he (Sir 
R. Stewart) believed now no longer existed in the Temple organ, it might 
interest them to examine the adjoining large diagram, drawn by a young 
lady for the present lectures, and showing a portion of the Temple key 4 
A piano by Hawkes (1808) had seventeen sounds in the octave; one by 
Loeschmann. (1809) had twenty-four; Mr. Diston (1812), and Colonel P, 
Thompson (1829) also been distinguished by their efforts te obtain a 
juster intonation, and to abolish the usual tempered scale on hares instru- 
ments, but after all, custom was so powerful, that it was not likely these 
complicated keyboards would ever become general, although in the use of 
coloured keys, and keyboards furnished with quarrils, digitals, buttons, 
and flutals, uncommon ingenuity had been shown by the inventors. Among 
bjects closely « ted with pianoforte touch was a consideration of the 
various mechanical appliances which had been invented in order to promote 
independence of finger. In harpischord playing little beyond distinctness 
and accuracy were sought for, but the innumerable niceties of treatment of 
which the hammer instrument was susceptible called for a corresponding 
increase of power and variety of touch. This question had early. engaged 
the attention of the musical world. In Bohemia, about the year 
1780, a sort of frame had been used to prevent the pupils’ hands 
being unduly elevated. Dr. Forkel, of Gottingen, the biographer of 
J. S. Bach, had attached weights to the players’ wrists for a similar 
urpose, The “‘Chiroplast” of Mr. Logier, which had been first pro- 
duced in Dublin about the year 1816, was familiar to many of those who 
were present. A portion’ of it had been subsequently made use of, as the 
“* guide-mains” of Kalkbrennes. The late Robert Schumann had, by the 
indiscreet ag Heng of some mechanism of the sort, so injured his hand 
as for ever to debar him from playing in public. The Dactylion of Henri 
Herz, produced in Paris about 1835, consisted of a set of rings, one for each 
finger, suspended over the keys from springs, after the manner of a fishing- 
rod. The practice of 1,000 exercises sold along with the Dactylion was 
further recommended. This machine had been satirised by the lively 
Parisians, who represented mice jumping through its rings. The Chiro- 
gymnast, which was vigorously puffed about 1842, consisted of a small frame 
some 2 feet by 18 inches, on which were arranged various pieces of mecha- 
nism to develop power of stroke, independent of action. He (Sir R. Stewart) 
had purchased at Pleyel’s, in Paris, one of the most usual mechanical aids, 
called a “Piano Muet.”’ ‘This dumb piano had been referred to in an 
amusing article from the Leipzig Signale, as ‘‘ an instrument for which it is 
to be lamented that so little has been composed!” Schumann had said of 
such things: ‘‘Try them, so as to see how little they avail ; for you cannot 
learn speech from the dumb.” Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles, Czerny, and 
other artists generally disapproved of such mechanical aids, the employment 
of which might, however, in special instances, be attended with decided 
advantage. In treating the last section of his subject—the combination of 
the pianoforte with other instraments—Sir R. Stewart referred to Hector 
Berlioz’s proposed employment of the acute octaves of the pianoforte as a 
novel quality of orchestral tone. To this, however, there was a serious objec- 
tion in the cumbrous nature of the pianoforte, eve one grand piano making 
serious calls upon the limited space in an orchestra platform. Hector Ber- 
lioz only proposed to make the instrument accessory ; it had, however, been 
long before elevated to the rank of a principal in the noble concertos of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Sterndale Ben- 
nett ; and although Hoffinann, who disliked all piano concertos, had called 
these works “symphonies with piano obligato,” they really formed a most 
interesting contribution to the music for keyed instruments. Sir R. Stewart 
said the present lecture would be terminated by a performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s finest work of this class, written at Bingen on the Rhine, in 1837. 
‘The concerto displayed much of the influence of J. S. Bach in the recitative 
for piano solo with which it began. Further on, the treatment of 
the instrument showed a perfect mastery of the Thalberg manner in passage 
writing ; the slow movement (perhaps the gem of the work) was Mozartian 
in form and beauty, and the finale. a sc in D major, was from first to 
last a perfect torrent of exultation. The lecturer having previously explained 
and illustrated the salient points of this fine composition, the concerto fol- 
lowed, a small orchestra, led by Herr Carl Berzon, accompanying it. The 
pianoforte part was played with much af/omé by Miss Adeline Wheeler, a 
student of the Irish Academy of Music, and a mere child. ¢ 
EpinsurGu.—The Amateur Orchestral Society, in its concert on the sth 
ult., did not come up ‘to its usual mark, the playing of Mendelssohn's 
“* Reformation” symphony showing some want of practice. Bargiel’s “‘ Pro- 
metheus” and V. Lachner’s “‘ Turandot” overtures went better, and the 
oboe obligato in Taubert’s “‘ Liebeslied”’ deserves a word of praise. Two 
débutants, Miss Heathcote (piano) and Mr. F. M. Wallace (violin), showed 
themselves to of very Lyne technique. The former gave the 
largo and allegro of Beethoven’s third “‘ Concerto” with excellent taste, Mr. 
Wallace choosing a showy “‘ Fantaisie Caprice” of Vieuxtemps. Fraulein 
Clara. Schubert sang ‘‘ Kommt ein schlanker Bursch,” from the Freischuts, 
“* Madchen’s ” and “Die Post,” being especially successful in the 
songs of her ake. An amateur with a fine bass voice chose two compo- 
sitions of rather light calibre——The School of Arts Musical Association 
gave an excellent concert on the 13th, orchestra and chorus seeming to have 
ised hard. The most enjoyable item was Julius Otto Grimm's beauti- 
‘al cantata, ‘ The *s ation,” which was well » & solo quartett 
espe hh Gade’s “Spring’s Message,” Haydn’s G major 
(military ony, and two overtures, were also very well rendered. ie 
conductor, Herr Schweizer, contri three most enjoyable numbers from’ 
Ferd, David's  Bunte Rethe,” as transcribed by Liszt. A lad 
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. Lausanne, SwiTZERLAND.—On the 29th of March an interesting concert 


Gustav Kiister’s fine song, ‘‘The Wandering Harper,” was s by M. 
Nabel. The programme also included Mozart's G minor 7th quartett, 
Beethoven’s sonata pathetique, a prelude arid fugue of Bach, one of Men- 
delsshon’s Lieder ohne Worte (capitally postiewed be Miss Kiister), Spohr'’s 
barcarole, and Raff’s cavatina. ¢ two latter were so well play 
violin by Master Kiister, that he was recalled after each piece. 

Lreps.—A military concert was given at the Town Hall, on April sth, 
in aid of*the Soldiers’ Institute, Portsmouth. The band of 
Bays performed several selections in excellent style, among them the 
sblpate from Haydn's Surprise symphony. 

LiverPoot.—The fifth and last of a series of concerts, in aid of a fund 
for the erection of an organ in the. new Masonic Hall, took place on 3xst 
March, in the banqueting-room of the building. The p dings were 
under the direction of Brother Armstrong, and among those who entered 
into the performance of the excellent programme were Mme, Billinie 
Porter, Miss F. Armstrong, Mr. Bean, Mr. W. H. Armstrong, Mr. Billinie_ 
Porter, Brothers Harrison, Gill, Loveday, F.,Haworth, and Duncanson. 
The concert was a great success. 

MACHYNLLETH.—The most successful concert that has probably been 
given at Machynlleth took place on Wednesday evening under the con- 
ductorship of Professor Parry, of the University College of Wales. The 
choir, numbering no less than 120 voites, was posed of the bers of 
the Machynlleth United Choral Society, who were assisted by several 
musical students from the University College. Several of Professor Parry’s 
compositions were performed. 

MANCHESTER.—On Good Friday “The Passion, or the Seven Last 
Words of Our Saviour from the Cross,” better known, perhaps, as “‘ Haydn's 
Passion Music,” was performed at the Manchester Cathedral by Dr. Bridge, 
the organist, and an augmented choir. The words were adapted from Holy 
Scripture by the Rev. H. Clementi-Smith, M.A., the Precentor and Minor 
Canon of the Cathedral. There was an immense congregation ; the singing 
was excellent. 

Marcsorovcu.—On the 1st ult. Mr. W. S. Bambridge, Mus. D., 
assisted by Mr. J. S. Liddle and Mr. W. H, Aylward, gave two pianoforte 
recitals at the Town Hall, of which the local papers speak in glowing 
terms. 

Norwicu.—The second Invitation Concert of this year’s season of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union took place on Wednesday, April arst, 
in St. Andrew's Hall, when the performances were honoured by the special 
patronage and presence of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. The first part 
of the programme was devoted exclusively to the performance of Mr. 
Frederick H. Cowen’s cantata ‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” the principal parts of 
the work being supplied by Miss Bessie Hill, Miss Case, Mr. J. Minns, 
and Mr. W. N. Smith. Parts of Dr. Bunnett’s unfinished legendary cantata 
of “* Lora” were performed, and if we may judge of the entire work from the 
music and the words of thé pieces performed last night, we should unhesita- 
tingly say that the cantata will be one: of real interest, and worthy of 
more than a local reputation. The pieces were a trio, “Oh ask me if the 
roses love,” sung; by Miss Hill, Miss Case, and Mr, Minns, and which was 
encored, and a chorus, ‘‘ The dawning of the day.” 

Parsonstown, Kinc’s Co., Irgtanp.—A choral society has recently 
been formed here, and the services of Mr. Matthew Arnold engaged.as 
conductor. . 3 

Reapinc Cuorat Society.—The members of this Society, under the 
able conductorship of Mr. John Old, made their ded2@¢ before the public on 
the 7th ultimo at the Town Hall. The concert opened with the overture 
from Auber’s Fra Diavolo, which was very well played by a band of more 
than twenty instrumentalists. They a!so played in excellent style the 
overture to Herold’s Zama. The second piece was the madrigal, “ Soldiers, 
brave and gallant be” (by Gastoldi), which was sung without accompaniment 
and met with considerable applause, as did also “ Maidens Fair,” by the 
same writer. The solo and chorus “‘ Haste thee, Nymph” (Handel), the 
solo being taken by Mr. Hunt, of the Chapel Royal, Windsor; “The 
Gipsy Tent,” by Cook, and the amusing “ Market Chorus,” from Auber’s 
Masaniello, were also effectively rendered. Mr. Old’s dramatic chorus, 
“The Battle,” was one of the features of the concert. It is a capital piece 

descriptive writing, was finely delivered, and so delighted the audience 
that they paid the composer the compliment of re-demanding it. Mme 
Goodhind was the principal vocalist. 

St. ANDREw’s, Fire.—On the a of March the St. Andrew’s Amateur 
Choral Society performed, at the Town Hall, Barnett’s “‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
with great success, 

Surewssury.—Mr. J. B. Boucher, in no spirit of classical exclusiveness, 
but with the desire of giving the inhabitants of Sh bury the opp ity 

ing acquainted with the finest works of the great masters, has 
inaugurated and — = a successful freee = a series of Classica] 
r Concerts duri ¢ past winter. me eighteen or twenty stringed 

trios of the first eee have been presented, 
Hummel, Spohr, Schubert, 











Torquay.—Tue Misses Hicxs’ ANNUAL ConcerT.—These youthful 
Western Serowsions gore Soot none sees Bon and onan 
music in large Bat loon, on Monday, April rath, a, t number of 
Soe élite 7 the residents and visitors being present, the Venest Burdett 

tts and party occup many seats, e consisted of over- 

tures /sle of Fingal, Pretachsts, and vocal vere, by. 
ered rae aah eet te giaagiosion bask Wieden telieninn sea 
ior two . ’ 





wasgiven at thé Casino Theatre of Lausanne by tha Kitster family, at which 


; harmonium, a fine *‘ Strad.” violin, and: a violoncello. - 
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(violin), and Mr, Hicks (violoncello), In some these magnificent 
ap goenogeed pa pace to great delicacy, but the fortes were Soomeha out 
weight equal to a moderately, strong orchestra. Miss 
Hicks Talents rendering of fe x3 $s song-waltz, “‘ Ima,” won her a perfect 
shower of applause. Miss K. Hicks sang Proch’s * Air with h V: 
and seemed to deal with its difficulties with less effort than is often put 
forth, even by singers of great standing. On Dame loudly encored, she sub- 
stituted Bishop's ** Bid me discourse” in a c g manner. The young 
contralto, Miss Gertrude Hicks, sang ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” in a touching 
manner, nicely accompanied by ow father on the violoncello. She was 
Bordése’s pretty duet, “‘ Les Brésiliennes,” and Pinsuti’s 
charming eri, “Le Siciliane,” were both sung with great taste. But the 
crowning charm lay in the unaccompanied vocal uartetts. = Sterndale 
Bennett's “Come, live with me” was encored, while Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
beautiful quartet, “‘ Lady-bird, fly away home,” was a success rarely wit- 


Musical Potes. 


Music CoPpyRIGHTS,—The sale of music, plates, and copyrights 
of Messrs. Cramer and Co., the eminent publishers of Regent Street 
which has just taken place under the direction of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, included many Dn apr compositions. We append a few 
of more important lots, together with the prices :—Lot 103, 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Organ,” £234 (A. Mills); 111, Sullivan’s 
‘* Light of the World,” £271 (Ditto) ; 170, *4humenthal's ‘*When we 
are parted,” £87 (Metzler) ; 279, Lillo’s ‘La Desolazione, SEN (Lam- 
born age Glover’s ‘‘ Soft fell the dews,” £38 ies) ; 476, 

uke of Edinburgh's ‘ iy fay (A Waltz,” £40 (Metzler) ; : 

485, Godt ind-up Galop, (Ashdown & Parry) ; 496, 
ulien’s “E: olis Quadrilles,” £31 EF Whines & Romer); 565, 
ett's ‘‘ Mountain Sylph,” {172 18s, (E. C. Boosey) ; 569, Sir 
= Goss’s ‘‘ Harmony and Thorough Bass,” £451 (A. Mills) ; 570, 
acfarren’s ‘‘ Harmony,” £159 16s. (Ditto) ; 571, Richter's ‘‘ Har- 
mony and Counterpoint, £333 (Ditto) ; 671, Levy's “ Baby Mine,” 

33 (Ashdown & Parry) ; 771 to 775, Cramer's ‘‘ Chamber Trios for 

emale Voices,” £1,040 (Lamborn Cock) ; 832, John Thomas’s 
“*Songs of Wales,” 4x45 | (Mills) ; 833, twelve elsh melodies, 
& 50 ( penten) t 955, Farnie’s «« Nemesis,” £62 (Scrutton) ; 974, 

nsutis ‘‘Morning Smiled,” £27 12s. (Ditto); 1,049, Smart's 

“ Beside the old corn mill,” ‘L4r Mae 1,059, Smith (Alice 
Mary), ‘‘ West Wind,” £40 (Ditto) ; ; 1,078, Sullivan’s “O ma 
sae yey 525 (Mills) ; 1,079, Ditto, ‘‘ Guinevere,” £303(Ashdown 
3 By tto ‘‘ Sailor’s Grave,” £97 (Ditto) ; 1,081, ‘‘Little 

Maid y Arcadee,”' £288(Ditto); 1,083, Ditto, “ The ‘oung Mother,” 
£105 (Metzler) ; 1, Ditto, ‘* There sits a bird,” £102 (J. illiams) ; : 
1,122, Cramer's “Vocal Gems,” £1,4 Metzler} ; ; 1,229, Rendano’s 
“Chant du Pa: san,” £280 (Ashdown & Parry) ; 1,570, McLeod’s 

‘Scotland yet,’ £49 108. (Blockley) ; 1,616, Henry Leslie’s arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill,”’ £87 (Hutchings & Romer). 
Total, £13,000. 

THE programme of an interesting concert, held at the Westbourne 
Hall, Waubouree Grove, on 28th ult., has been forwarded tous, The 
most striking ier > of “ is a quartett in F minor, by Louis Lee } wd 
piano part the composer’s brother Maurice). 

uartett, which Grobe rend Berlioz thought — praise, Linens 
the attention of those who give concerts of chamber music. 

On the 17th ult. Ant. Rubinstein’s. opera, Die Maccabaer, was 

‘ormed at the Berlin opera house with great success. Rubinstein 
imself was present, and was called for. 

THE musical world has lost another ot its celebrities, Mr. 
Joseph Williams, the eminent clarionetist, and one of the directors 
of the Philharmonic Se eton: a few days ago at his residence 
in South Belgravia, in his 

WE have also to report the death of the celebrated violinist 
Ferdinand Laub. 

ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Richard Lemaire, who has acted as 
organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, Erith, since its consecra- 
Gupbam, been nominated organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, 


Mr. Francis E, GLADSTONE gave an organ recital at the Bow 
and Bromley Institute on the24th ult. He played Bach’s fugue in 
4 minor, which had a very decided encore, in mse to which he 
gave the St. Ann’s mane, Besides works of M n, Guilmant, 
Smart, and Batiste, he also performed “‘ two short aahetien ” of his 
own, which were very well received. 

A SPECIAL organ recital at St. James's, Westmoreland Street, 
Marylebone, is announced by the Rev. F. Scotson Clark for May 
r1th, from 4 till 5 o'clock in the afternoon, 

MR. RIDLEY PRENTICE 


ogerh St. George’s Hall, rn caemiere 
Ss on 
will be assisted by Herr Straus and 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TANNHAUSER.—A translation of Wagner’s own explanatory pro- 
gramme of the overture to Zaunhduser appeared in ‘THE MONTHLY 
pmncal. RECORD nacht 1873. 


All communications magia Contributions should be odiliiiite 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. y 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AWGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MUSICAL RECORD has mow veached 
5,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL 
Petrer & GALPIN’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill. 
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BECKER, JULIUS. A concise Treatise on Cee. Ae 
ment, and Composition .. “ oo. RRATe 
CHORLEY. Handel Studies :— 
No. 1. jas amare py and ‘ ‘The Messiah” + Met 1 @ 
oa Deum” and “Israel in Egypt” «net ° 
CUSINS, ‘W.G andel’s “Messiah.” An Examination of the 
Original and of —_ Contem MSS, net 1 © 
DANNREUTHER, E Richard agner, his Tendencies 


Theories a ee a“ 
HANDEL RECEIVING THE LAUREL FROM APOLLO, 7 
Poem by an Unknown Author, 1724 . o 6 
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LOBE, J.C. Catechism of Music ; es ée 

————._ Catechism of Composition si 2 

PAUER, E. Critical and Analytical Remarks to Three Histornal 
Performances of Pianoforte Music, in strictly Chronological 
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Book 1I.—Containing—Scarlatti, Two Studies. S. Bach, Suite 
Anglaise. Mozart, Fantasia and Fugue. Beeth re, Sonata 
in aye Op. go. Bog oe Brillant, Op. 109. Schu- 
, mpromptus, Op. 142, M , Variations s, 
| wg Heller, face nol Pukeie Benin net o 6 


Book II.— Geena. ja Favorite, Chaconne, La tendre 


Nanette. Niais de Sologne. We Suite 
No. 6, eo D major, Op. 40, 

hoven, Fantasia, Op. 77. Weber, * Vieni ‘atlas t belle” Varia- 
tions. Field, hye po in a major and Midnight Rondo. 
" and Scherzo in 8 flat minor, a, Bar. 

carolle in A minor. + met o 6 
Book III.—s. Bach, Chromatic ‘Fantasia and Fu in D minor. 
Dussek, and Fogue in Beet- 


E. Bach, a ier : d 
‘oven, Sonata in c major, Schumann, ‘antasia. Stern- 
, Bennett, Three M Ti a Sketches, Liszt, 
Hongroise. paaes net o 6 
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